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President i Baye 


6 ten Folklore of Newer Americans and Patterns of American 
Folk History are the titles of the two folklore courses to be 
given at the Sixth Annual SEMINARS ON AMERICAN CUL- 
TURE at Cooperstown, N. Y., July 5-11 under the auspices of 
the New York State Historical Association. Top leaders of our 
folk section include Ernest W. Baughman, Henry Beston, Carl 
Carmer, Marshall W. Fishwick, Thelma G. James, Jean Lipman, 
Margot Mayo, Harry Oster, Ruth Rubin, Alvena Seckar, and 
Harold W. Thompson. 

Picture a week-long exchange of ideas on interesting aspects 
of the American past with a large group of friendly fellow-en- 
thusiasts in a beautiful lakeside village (where tradition is bust- 
ing out all over)—and you have one man’s impression of the sem- 
inars. If you want to know the details—the other stimulating 
courses offered, the arrangements and costs and so on—write to 
Louis C. Jones, Cooperstown, New York. Take this warning from 
an old seminarian—if you go you'll never get over it. 

Let’s have our annual meeting as a part of the New York State 
Historical Association’s annual meeting sometime during the 
first week of September. As you probably know, the NYSHA 
expects to dedicate the Lippitt Homestead at the Farmer’s Mu- 
seum in Cooperstown in connection with its meeting. It should 
be a big day. We will discuss the possibilities with folks upstate, 
downstate, and all around the town and let you know in plenty 
of time. One way or another—we’ll see you in Cooperstown. 


F. M. W. 


Bow’ with Volume One, this Quarterly has been indebt- 
ed for articles to dozens of people who studied Folklore while 
they were college undergraduates. During his editorship, Dr. 
Louis C. Jones used many reports of his own students at the 
Albany State College and also of my students at Cornell. Through- 
out my editorship I have continued this practice by publishing 
articles revised from reports submitted at both places, and I have 
been fortunate enough to get articles from other educational 
institutions, including the State Colleges at Oswego and Potsdam. 
In the present issue we have no less than four pieces from the 
Cortland State College: one by its President, one by a professor 
who teaches Folklore there, one by an alumna, and one by a 
student. There is a double purpose in this sort of selection: we 
encourage the study of Folklore in the State, and we get articles 
by trained collectors. I hope that other colleges will be able and 
willing to give similar aid in the future, especially the other 
Teachers Colleges of New York. 

In his valuable Department of the present issue, Dr. Botkin 
suggests that “home town’’ newspapers copy items from the 
Quarterly. As a matter of fact, I do mail copies of each 
issue to papers likely to be interested in reprinting, and rather 
frequently the local editors co-operate, though they do not al- 
ways send me a copy of their quotations. Recent examples of re- 
printing are the use by the Utica Observer-Dispatch of Mr. Fran- 
cis’s article about Mother Lavender (Winter issue, 1952), and 
the quotation by at least one weekly newspaper of Ensign Schil- 
linger’s piece about Sullivan County (Spring, 1953). If your news- 
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paper quotes from the Quarterly, please send me a clipping; if 
you think that any editor would like to reprint or quote from 
any part of the current issue, please let me know, and I will send 
a complimentary copy with permission to quote. 

As previously announced, the Autumn issue—at the sugges- 
tion of Dr. Botkin, Dr. Jagendorf, and others—will be devoted 
to Downstate, including New York city. 

Vice President Jagendorf has published several books of folk- 
stories for children. From time to time I have asked him whether 
the “‘story-teller,” as he properly calls himself, follows different 
procedures of collecting and narrating than other folklorists. His 
article in the present issue of our Quarterly discusses informants 
and origins in a way which should stimulate other story-tellers 
to state their own opinions about these matters. 

Let me call your attention to the Curtis collection of old 
songs—the third such manuscript which we have used. 


H. W. T. 


“PANTS” LAWRENCE 
OF THE ADIRONDACKS 


By DONNAL V. SMITH 


HIS is a “letter to the editor” about the “North Country” 

that I don’t know very well, but for which I have a deep 

affection. The people up there, at least the ones I know, 
are all genuine folks and have a charm and character all their 
own that designate them as a part of the most distinguishing 
feature of our State, the Adirondacks. 

The man about whom I really want to write I never knew, 
but in one way or another I have heard so much about him that 
I have to tell you a few of the stories. You may be able to get 
others to recall his stories, which must have been almost endless. 
If they are like the ones I know, they are amusing and illustra- 
tive of both the country and his time. Let me begin this way:— 

“Pants” Lawrence died about a year and a half ago. In a way 
his passing marks the end of an era—the end of an era when the 
Adirondacks, almost uncrossed by east and west roads, had only 
a few trails north and south—up along Lake George and Cham- 
plain, up the Fulton Chain, and through the Black River Valley; 
a few trails followed by a few men, supported by dreams of one 
kind or another. Once it was an engineer who thought a string 
of lakes might be connected so that there would be ready travel 
between the St. Lawrence and the Mohawk. French explorers, 
English explorers, Indian traders, Indian raiding parties, British 
armies, and Green Mountain Boys made the pathway up the lakes 
well known. And then in the 1830’s when the people in the Black 
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River Valley believed that it would be the great dairy section of 
the State, just ordinary families made a trail up to the North 
Country. Only a few hardy souls who crossed back and forth, 
east and west, knew the interior of the Adirondack country. One 
of these was “Pants” Lawrence. 


Before I tell you the few stories I know about “Pants,” I 
have to tell you how I heard about him. We have, at our camp 
up on Raquette Lake, a Camp Director by the name of Arthur L. 
Howe. For a number of years Art was physical education director 
and a chief citizen of the village of Hamburg. For almost thirty 
years he not only was the physical education director in the pub- 
lic schools, but put up the lights at Christmas time, was chief 
factotum of American Legion events, and in a_ thousand 
and one ways was a leading citizen of the village. Before the dial 
telephones were installed, his phone number was 1; and when 
he left Hamburg to join the staff of the State University Teachers 
College at Cortland, a fine new athletic field, with stadium, base- 
ball diamonds, football gridirons, and playing fields of all sorts 
was dedicated as the Arthur L. Howe Athletic Field. Art has a 
genuine love of the North Country too, and he finally knew 
Hamilton, Essex, and St. Lawrence counties so well that he be- 
came a licensed guide. Art is the one who told me about “Pants” 
Lawrence. In many ways the stories he told won’t have the flavor 
when I repeat them, because as you watched and listened while 
Art remembered ‘Pants’ and the many hours they spent together, 
there was a flavor of the Adirondacks that will never be put in 
print. I am very sure, though, that if you would preserve the folk- 
lore of New York State, a good old American stock best repre- 
sented by characters of the strength of “Pants” Lawrence must be 
recaptured. Paul Bunyan stories, “French Louie”, the Emigrés, 
the French explorers: they are all part of the lore; but funda- 
mental to the country we know today are the life and experience 
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of that relatively small number of “American stock” that went 
into the Adirondacks in the early days to establish their families, 
in many instances through the years right down to the present. 

The elder Lawrence was such a fellow, and “Pants” was born 
up there in the 1860’s while the War Between the States was 
going on. He got his name, as might be imagined, from the fact 
that the elder Lawrence made all too little to provide his family 
with clothing bought at the store. So young “Pants,” in trousers 
made over from his father’s, got his name. Of course, in the be- 
ginning “Pants” wasn’t a guide, because the only people in the 
Adirondacks at that time didn’t need guides. Before Prohibition, 
“Pants” entered business and operated a tavern up Speculator 
way. He might have followed that profession indefinitely, but 
Prohibition cut short his career, and when the State began licens- 
ing guides, giving each a number, “Pants” became licensed guide 
No. 1. 

By that time “Pants” was a man grown tall and spare, six 
foot, three, or better, with long arms and powerful hands, and 
a voice like the Bull of Bashan. He was suited to be the guide for 
sportsmen who came up from the city to fish the streams and lakes, 
and hunt deer and bear in the mountains. Tall and not given to 
wasting words, “Pants” would on occasion, particularly after a 
drink or two, become quite loquacious. He himself boasted that 
when he began drinking he limited himself in amount to the 
quantity necessary to float a ship; but felt as he grew older that 
he would have to give up because they were making the ships 
bigger and bigger. 

Many a famous name in the sports world had “Pants” for a 
guide—Jimmy Slattery, Dempsey, Tunney are only a few of the 
better known. When “Pants” in his old age became ill, it was 
they who contributed to send him to a nursing home down in 
Gloversville. 
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Of course, as might be expected, “Pants” was not only the 
No. | Adirondack guide, but to this day at the Osborne Inn up 
in Speculator there is a framed license hanging behind the bar 
which is testimony to “Pants’”’ ability as a story teller. In bold 
print it declares that “Pants” also had the No. 1 “Adirondack 
Liar’s License.” 

It is funny how once you become conscious of a character in 
the North Country his name pops up in unexpected places. Not 
long. ago I met Donald E. Sharp, an executive of the Libbey- 
Owen-Ford Glass Company, out in Toledo; and in casual con- 
versation, when stories were being told, he told one readily iden- 
tified as a part of the ‘Pants’ Lawrence legend. And so, he too 
contributed something to the collection.of the few I know. To 
be sure, these stories were told with all seriousness—told by 
“Pants” to his clients, and told. by his clients to me as Gospel 
truth. And while I don’t want to lay myself open to charges of 
gullibility, I nevertheless have the feeling that there is something 
true in all of them. And speaking of gullibility, ‘Pants’ could 
never be charged with that. In fact, he was something of a scientist 
in his own right. He believed in experimentation. An anecdote 
will illustrate the point. 


When smokeless powder was just coming into use, the sports- 
men were bringing it into the mountains instead of black. “Pants” 
looked upon it with the greatest of skepticism, and he tried it 
out with great care; and after his experiment, went back to black 
powder because it packed the real charge. The experiment all 
happened one day when “Pants” was hunting up the Kun-Ja-Muk. 
“Pants’’ was such an excellent marksman that he could take musk- 
rat with a rifle and didn’t have to bother with a lot of traps. Given 
anything like a decent sight, “Pants” could hit a muskrat in the 
eye as far as he could see it, and so he was very careful when up 
the Kun-Ja-Muk to be ready to take a pelt here and there.. 
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For his hunting that day “Pants” was using an old muzzle- 
loader which he commonly charged with a heavy black powder. 
But just to prove to himself whether or not smokeless was bet- 
ter, on this occasion he filled his horn with the new smokeless 
powder. As he walked up the Creek, he spotted a muskrat, drew 
a careful bead, and fired. He walked over to where he thought the 
‘rat would be, but he found that it had slipped into the water. 
And so he lost a skin that was worth 35c or 40c. Shaking his head, 
he paused to re-load his rifle, and no sooner had he rammed the 
ball home than he saw another ‘rat about the same distance away. 
This time he aimed carefully; and as quickly as he had fired, he 
ran to the spot, but the ‘rat, unharmed, had slipped away. By this 
time ‘Pants’ was getting a little hot under the collar. So for the 
next charge he took almost twice as much powder, and exercised 
special care in ramming it home. He took off his mackinaw, push- 
ed back his cap, and carefully surveyed the bank for another ‘rat. 
This time, before he sighted, like a runner on his blocks he made 
ready to dash away. After he had drawn his bead and fired, he 
was away like a flash, scarcely knowing whether the gun had 
cracked or not. He ran up the bank to the exact spot where he 
thought the muskrat would be, and as he was stooping over to 
pull it out of the water, where he felt sure it would be, along 
came the ball out of his own musket and hit him in the seat of 
the pants. Surely this is proof enough for any scientist. “Pants” 
gathered up his gun, his mackinaw, and cap, and made his way 
back to the canoe in the stream, cursing smokeless powder, and 
thankful he didn’t have to sit down to paddle home. 


A further indication of the scientific quality of “Pants’’ 
mind was his experience up on Swort Mountain. He had ranged 
far away from the camp looking for black bear. While he hadn’t 
seen any bear, as he was coming down he took a shot or two at 
some small game, and had a try at a couple of deer with the 
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result that as the sun was going down he found himself without 
much powder and no lead at all since he had loaded light when 
he started out that morning. Carrying his rifle in his hand, he 
came walking down the mountain, thinking about whatever it is a 
guide alone on a hunting expedition thinks about as he comes 
home in the evening almost empty-handed, when a little move- 
ment beside the trail attracted his attention. His eyes flashed to the 
right, and there just above the grass he saw a panther’s tail whip- 
ping back and forth, to and fro. Well, “Pants” knew from the 
movement of that tail that here was a panther ready to spring, so 
he watched, and sure enough, right out of the brush came the 
body of that black cat; but since he was on the alert, “Pants” duck- 
ed, and the panther sailed right over his head. Flicking his eyes 
to the left side of the trail, he saw at once that the panther had 
whirled and was ready to spring again. And just in time “Pants” 
dropped to his knees as the cat, already in the air, again sailed 
over his head. This time “Pants” knew the cat would turn 
quicker, and as he looked out of the corner of his eye, he could 
see it, tail lashing in fury, ready for another leap. So, crouched 
on all fours, hands fumbling for his knife, he was ready for the 
next spring, and as he dropped flat on his face, “Pants” could 
almost feel the touch of the cat’s body as it passed over. Rolling 
to his back, if one can wait in an instant, “Pants” waited for what 
might well be the last jump. But the instant lengthened and 
nothing happened. So, slowly “Pants” raised his head, and then 
on his knees looked to the left over the ground that sloped gently 
up the mountain. There, through the weeds he could see a move- 
ment that indicated clearly that the cat was going up the moun- 
tainside. For almost a minute he watched, for he couldn’t make 
out why it was that a cat hungry enough to jump a man not once, 
but three times, would finally give up anc go off up the moun- 
tain. Impelled by curiosity, “Pants” followed, and stalked that 
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panther for more than a mile. Finally, up where the timber be- 
gan to thin out and there was a relatively flat, grassy area, ‘Pants’ 
parted the “popple’”’ switches and looked through. There, on the 
outcropping of rock, “Pants” watched in amazement; watched 
while that panther practiced shorter jumps. 

Lee Fontaine for a long time ran The Whitehouse up Specu- 
lator way. In summer it was a popular resort, and people from 
down-State would come up to rest. They would eat their dinner 
at noon in the large, cool dining room, and after their meal they 
would saunter out on the porch and see “Pants” sitting on the 
stoop, his back against the rail post, looking off over the moun- 
tains. The outlanders, appreciative of their leisure, would com- 
ment on how lovely and cool the weather was in July in the 
Whitehouse Inn. “Why is it,” they would ask “Pants,” “that it 
is so cool in the Whitehouse dining room?” And after several 
had asked, “Pants’’ would tell. “Well, it’s this way,” he would say. 
“Up the West Branch of the Sacandaga there whips up some 
powerful winds in the winter, and as these winds wind up the 
mountain to Mud Lake Notch, they are for sure cyclones. Now, 
since there ain’t much going on around Speculator in the win- 
ter time, we decided last year to go up there with two barrels of 
old molasses and paste it on both sides of the Notch just ahead 
of a blow. When the high winds got up the river, they hit the 
Notch, slowed down some, and then got stuck there. Then two 
of the boys and me went up there, and with the long cross-cut, 
in one day, we sawed off enough of that cyclone to fill the ice 
house, and now in the summer time all they have to do is chip 
off a chunk and hang it in the doorway of the dining room to 
keep it right cool.” 


If you go up to Speculator today, you come to the Osborne 
Inn. Once the bar had fine pine paneling, but “Pants” always 
declared it was hickory. “But how,” people asked, “did they 
come by such fine hickory paneling?” And “Pants” told the 
tale:— 
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‘It come about a few years back that I was logging up Whita- 
ker Lake way. I was kinda’ late getting out of the woods one day. 
And you know how it is when you're late and anxious to get 
home; you hurry up a little. So the team was jogging down the 
trail road, and the empty wagon was jouncing around, with me 
holding on every way I could. It was one of those nice days, the 
first real warm day that comes in spring, and the snow was all 
gone, except in the northeast hollows. It was so warm that I druv 
all the way home that evening in nothing but my red under- 
wear. Just as I pulled around the last bend before you get to the 
flats, I slowed up the team a leetle before they hit the flat rocks 
that go clear across the trail. And it was a good thing I did, too, 
‘cause there, spang in the middle of that big warm rock, I see 
coiled the biggest rattler I ever seed, with his rattle aringin’, all 
ready to strike. I yanked back on the lines and the horses reared 
up, the sparks aflyin’ from the shoes on the rock. I saw the rattler 
strike, and quick as I could get the team stopped, I jumped down 
and run around to hold their heads and see which horse would 
have to be shot. But you know what I seed when I got there? 
That snake had missed both horses, and had struck that wagon- 
tongue right back of the yoke. It had hit so hard that its fangs 
were in clear to the back of the jaw. Its tail was alashin’ every 
which way, but I finally grabbed on to it, and pull as hard as I 
would, I couldn’t jerk it loose. I finally had to take out my hand 
axe and chop off its head. Well, I saved the rattles, gentled the 
horses, finally got going, and pulled into the mill yard just about 
dark. I unhooked the team and tied up in the stable, and hung 
up the harness ready to go the next morning. 

“Well, you know, the next morning it wasn’t light yet when 
I got out to hook up the team, I led them out into the yard 
where I had left the wagon, and backed them over the tongue, 
and tried to get the. yoke to fit. But I fumbled around there in 
the dark, and. I couldn’t get the tongue to go into the ring; so 
ruther than fool around any more, I just led the team over to the 
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next wagon, which was an extra anyway, and drove up into the 
woods. A couple of times that day I looked at the yoke, thought 
maybe the ring was bent or broke, but I didn’t see that it was. 
So that night while I was going home, I got to thinkin’ why it 
was I couldn’t get the ring of that neck-yoke to fit over that wa- 
gon-tongue. So when I got down to the mill yard and unhooked 
the team, I went back and looked at that wagon I had druv the 
day before. And you know what? That wagon tongue that was 
three inches at the tip was now about a foot across. I couldn't 
figure that out, but I was tired and I just went on in to bed. The 
next morning after I had made my first trip, I got to thinking 
again, so I stopped at the yard and took a look at that tongue in 
the full light of day. And you know what? That hickory tongue 
was now a log better than a foot across. So I just hooked on to it 
and took it over to the mill and got it sawed into half-inch panel 
strips and them’s the pieces we used to panel this here barroom 
wall. And you know every spring, just when the snow is gone 
except for the northeast hollows, just a little bit of snake oil 
comes oozing out of that hickory panel, and the hired girl gives 
it a swipe or two with lamb’s wool, and it has a polish as good as 
a looking glass.” 


Of course, there are other stories about “Pants” Lawrence 
and his friends: Willie Cook up Glen Falls way, folks over in St. 
Lawrence county who used snakes to cool their milk, and others 
who gave up the woods and went into the “black dirt country” 
above Batavia. There are memories too of people who hunted 
with “Pants” Lawrence, and listened to his, shall we say, “pic- 
turesque speech,” as he made a drive chasing deer down for city 
folks to shoot at. I am sure many more of these tall tales and 
anecdotes are alive today. This letter may serve as a means of 
‘soliciting some of them from folks who will say, ‘Sure, I knew 
.““Pants” Lawrence. Did you ever hear the one — — — ?” o 











THE CURTIS COLLECTION 
OF SONGS, I 


INTRopuCcED BY OTIS F. CURTIS, JR. 


HE Rev. William Willis Curtis, son of a Methodist “‘cir- 

cuit-rider,’ was born in 1845 at Waukesha, Wisconsin, 

where the parents (Otis F. and Marilla Wright Curtis) 
had gone from Hanover, N. H., when Wisconsin was still a 
sparsely settled Territory. Young William’s education, begun at 
Beloit College, was interrupted when at the age of nineteen he 
enlisted with a Wisconsin regiment. 

Upon leaving military service, William went to the Catta- 
raugus Indian Reservation in New York State and remained 
there for a year or two (1864-65). (His parents were for a time 
associated with the Rev. Asher Wright as missionaries to the 
Seneca Indians.) When he had served for a year or more as teacher 
in the Reservation’s school, W. W. Curtis returned to Beloit Col- 
lege, where he graduated in 1870 (M.A., ’74), and from the Chi- 
cago Theological Seminary in 1873. While at Beloit he sang with 
the college glee club and later was one of the “Gospel Singers” 
led by P. P. Bliss. 

After serving as minister of the “Church farthest north” in 
Calumet, Michigan, the young man went with his wife as a mis- 
sionary to Japan; first at Osaka and then in a pioneer mission on 
the Hokkaido, at Sapporo. It is said that the non-Japanese na- 
tives, the Ainu, were particularly pleased with him because, like 
themselves, he wore a long, flowing beard. The high-wheeled 
bicycle on which he travelled about the country probably had 
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something to do with his reputation; perhaps the parishioners 
thought that only the constant vigilance of a protective deity 
kept him mounted and undamaged. Moreover, his music must 
have been enjoyed: he tried to extend the practice of group-sing- 
ing, and he prepared the first hymnal used by Japanese Chris- 
tians. 

When in 1896 the ill health of Mrs. Curtis forced her hus- 
band to retire from work abroad, Mr. Curtis settled in Oberlin, 
Ohio, and joined his brother C. B. Curtis (father of Professor 
R. W. Curtis of Cornell) in the work of the Industrial Mission- 
ary Association whose efforts for Negroes was centered in a school 
and farm at Beloit, Alabama. In the interests of this work W. W. 
Curtis travelled widely throughout the United States; upon one 
of his trips, in 1913, he died suddenly at the age of sixty-eight. 

Having inherited his father’s passion for song, W. W. Curtis 
sang his way down the years. Sometimes he led a singing school 
for his community, sometimes he established and supported one; 
but always singing was a feature of his own home and of the 
homes established by his children. It is therefore not surprising 
that he left behind him a scrapbook of 311 pages, most of them 
in manuscript, a few filled with printed songs cut out from othe 
sources. This scrapbook was inherited by my father, the late Pro- 
fessor O. F. Curtis of Cornell, who, shortly before his death in 
1950, lent it to the Editor of this Quarterly. “Wake Nicodemus,” 
a song published in 1864, is numbered 3# on page 48 of the 
manuscript songs; it is possible that this collection was started 
when W. W. Curtis was teaching in New York State; at any rate, 
the scrapbook is in that State now and has been for a long time. 


1. Corporal Schnapps 


1, Mine heart is proken imto little pits 
I tells you frients what for, 
Mine schweet-heart von goot patriotic kirl 
She trives me off mit der var. 
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I fights for her de pattles off de free, 
And strikes so prave z I can, 

Put now, long time, she nex remempers me, 
But goes mit another man. 


Chorus: 

Ah mine fraulein. You ish so fery unkind 
You goes mit Hans to Shermany to live 
And leaves poor Schnapps pehint 


. We march all tay; no matter if de storm 


Pe vorse as Moses’ flood. 

I lays me down, mein head upon a sthump 
And sinks to shleep in de mud. 

The night-mare comes, I catch him fery pad, 
And dreams I shleep mit a ghost. 

I wakes next morning frozen in de ground 
So sthiff as von stone post. 


. Dey gifes me hart pread, tougher z a rock 


It almost preaks mein zhaw, 

I sometimes splits him mit an iron wedge 
Or cuts him up mit a saw, 

The pork and beef, so fery, fery salt, 
Like Sodom’s wife, you know. 

I think they must have put ’em in the prine. 
Some huntret years ago. 


. Py and py we takes one city in de South 


And den we has gut cheer 

I get me sauer-kraut, much as I can eat 
And plenty of lager-pier. 

I meets von Rebel laty in de street, 
As hansome z efer you see. 

I makes to her one fery gallant pow 
But ah! she shpits on me. 
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2. The Irish Volunteer 


1. Sweet Mary, me darling, The war clouds are looming 
And traitors are plotting To fetter the land, 
I go on the morrow, Where cannon are booming, 
To join in the battle, With Liberty’s band. 
Chorus: 
Fare-thee-well sweet Mary Mavourneen, 
It grieves me to leave thee dear bride of my soul, 
Fare thee well, sweet Mary Mavourneen, 
It grieves me to leave thee dear bride of my soul. 


2. The land that has bless’d us With love & protection, 
Is smitten with peril, Beleagured with foes: 
The brave & true hearted, With loyal affection, 
Must march where the banner Of Liberty goes. 


3. With tear-moistened eyelids, I look thro’ the gloaming 
And think of the pleasures that bless’d us of old! 
It’s breaking me heart is, Sweet Mary Maloning, 
With sorrow to leave ye, Dear bride of me soul. 


4. The Emerald Island, Away to the ocean, 
With white breakers kissing Its murmuring shore, 
America’s armor Will some day be needing, 
That British oppression May curse her no more. 


5. I go, but remember, Sweet Mary, my darling, 
In camp or a marching, To ye I am true! 
And if ye should listen In vain my returning, 
I fall ‘neath our banner—The stars and the blue. 


8. Black Brigade 


1. Dar’s somfin wrong a brewin’ 
Gwine to jine de Union 
Dar’s somfin wrong a brewin’ 

Hy ro! We go, 
We're on de road to ruin, 
Gwine to jine de Union. 
Ah! Ah! Ah! Ah! 
De boys from Linkum land, 
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Chorus: 
Den harness up de mule! 
Be careful how you whip! 
And mind yer eye 
Sam Johnson am de nigga Ginnal 
We're de Black Brigade 
Why don’t you let ’er rip? 
Jeems riber, Massa Greely, Oh! 
2. We am de snolly gosters! 
Gwine to jine de Union, 
We am de snolly gosters! 
Hy ro! We go, 
And lub Jeems riber oysters 
Gwine to jine de Union! 
Ah, ah! Ah, ah! 
De boys from Linkum land, 


3 ?. “Old John Brown dey strung ’im 
As high as Haman hung ’im. 


4 ?. I'll take my boat & paddle 
For freedom will skedaddle. 


4. Babylon is Fallen 


1. Don’t you see de black clouds risin’ over yonder 
Whar de massa’s old plantation am? 
Neber you be frightened, dem is only darkeys, 
Come to jine and fight for Uncle Sam. 


Chorus: 

Look out dar, now, we’s a gwine to shoot! 
Look out dar, don’t you understand? 
Babylon is fallen, Babylon is fallen, 

And we’s gwine to occupy de land. 


2. Don’t you see de lightnin’ flashing in the cane break 
Like as if we gwine to hab a storm? 
No, you is mistaken, ‘tis de darkeys’ bay’nets, 
An’ de buttons on dar uniform. 
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3. Way up in de corn-field, whar you hear de tunder 
Dat is our ole forty-pounder gun; 
When de shells are missin’, den we load wid punkins 
All de same to make de cowards run. 


4. Massa was de Kernel in de rebel army, 
Eber sense he went an’ run away; 
But his lubly darkeys, dey has been a watchin’, 
An’ dey take him pris’ner tudder day, 


5. We will be de massa, he will be de sarvant, 
Try him how he like it for a spell; 
So we crack de butt’nuts, so we take de Kernel, 
So de cannon carry back de shell. 


5. Ole Abe has Gone & Did it, Boys 


1. O, ye niggers, come along, For I’s gwine to sing a song, 
An’ I warn you dat you keep it mighty still; 
But dis darkey hear dem say, His own self dis berry day, 
Dat Ole Abe had went an’ gone & signed de bill. 


Chorus: 
Yes, Ole Abe has gone & did it boys, Glory 
hal-le-lu-jir-um. 
Ole Abe has gone & did it boys. Oh! Glory! 
Ole Abe has gone & did it boys, he’s Signed de 
confiscation laws, 
Liberty an’ freedom ours, Oh! Glory! 


2. O, ye niggers, let us sing Hallelujah to the King, 
Dat de Lord may bress de Yankee sogers brave! 
O, I tink I hear dey’r song, As dey proudly march along 
To redeem de poor an’ broken-hearted slave. 


3. Bress de Lord foreber more, For we almos’ see de shore 
Ob de happy land of Canaan in sight! 
An’ our eyes dat look in tears Thro’ de long an bitter years 
Catch de gleamin’ ob de comin’ ob de light! 
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6; Grafted into the Army 
1. Our Jimmy has gone for to live in a tent, 
They have grafted him into the army; 
He finally puckered up courage and went, 
When they grafted him into the army. 
I told them the child was too young, alas! 
At the captain’s forequarters they said he would pass, 
They'd train him up well in the infantry class, 
So they grafted him into the army. 


Chorus: 

Oh, Jimmy, farewell! your brother's fell, 

"Way down in Alabarmy; 

I thought they would spare a lone widder’s heir, 
But they grafted him into the army. 


2. Drest up in his unicorn, dear little chap, 
They have grafted him into the army; 
It seems but a day since he sot in my lap, 
But they grafted him into the army. 
And these are the trousies he used to wear, 
Them very same buttons, the patch, and the tear, 
But Uncle Sam give him a bran new pair, 
When they grafted him into the army. 


3. Now in my provisions I see him revealed, 
They have grafted him into the army; 
A picket beside the contented field, 
They have grafted him into the army. 
He looks kinder sickish—begins to cry, 
A big volunteer standing right in his eye! 
Oh, what if the ducky should up and die, 
Now they've grafted him into the army. 





7. Ole Shady 


1. Oh! yah! yah! darkies laugh wid me, 
For de white folks say Ole Shady’s free, 
So don’t you see dat de jubilee 
Is a coming, coming, Hail mighty day. 
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Chorus: 

Den away, away, for I can’t wait any longer, 
Hooray, horray, I’m going home, 

Den away, away, for I can’t wait any longer, 
Hooray, horray, I'm going home. 


2. Oh, Mass’ got scared and so did his lady, 
Dis chile breaks for Ole Uncle Aby, 
“Open de gates out, here’s Ole Shady 
A coming, coming. Hail mighty day.” 


3. Goodbye Mass Jeff, goodbye Mis’r Stephens, 
Scuse dis niggah for takin’ his leavins, 
Spect pretty soon you'll hear Uncle Abram’s 
Coming, coming, Hail mighty day. 


4. Goodbye hard work wid never any pay, 
Ise a gwine up North where de good folks say 
Dat white wheat bread and a dollar a day 
Are coming, coming, Hail mighty day. 


5. Oh, I’ve got a wife, and I’ve got a baby, 
Living up yonder in Lower Canady 
Wont day laugh when day see Ole Shady 
A coming, coming, Hail mighty day. 


8. John Brown’s Body 


1. John Brown’s body lies a mouldering in the grave 
(three times) 
But his soul is marching on 
Chorus: 
Glory, glory Hallelujah &c. 


2. He captured Harper’s Ferry with his 19 men so true 
And he frightened old Virginia till she trembled thro & thro, 
They hung him for a traitor, themselves the traitor crew. 
But his soul’s marching on 
Chorus 
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3. John Brown died that the slave might be free 


(three times) 
Omit chorus 


4. Now has come the glorious jubilee (three times) 
When all mankind are free 
Chorus 


9. The Original “Dixte” 


The New Orleans Times-Democrat gives the following as the cor- 
rect original of the famous “Dixie”: 
1. I wish I was in de land of cotton, 
Old times dar am not forgotten; 
In Dixie land whar I was bawn in, 
Early on a frosty mawnin! 


2. Ole missus marry Will de weaber, 
Will he was a gay deceaber; 
When he put his arm around her 
He looked as fierce as a forty-pounder. 


3. His face was as sharp as a butcher’s cleaber 
But dat didn’t seem a bit to grieb ’er; 
Will run away, missus took a decline, 

Her face was de color ob de bacon rine. 


4. While missus libbed she libbed in clober, 
When she died she died all ober; 
How could she act the foolish part 
An’ marry a man to broke her heart? 


5. Buckwheat cake an’ cawn-meal batter 
Makes you fat, or little fatter; 
Here’s a health to de nex ole missus, 
An’ all de gals dat wants to kiss us. 


6. Now if you want to dribe away sorrow 
Come an’ hear dis song to-morrow; 
Den hoe it down an’ scratch de grabble, 
To Dixie land I’m bound to trabble. 
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Chorus: 

I wish I was in Dixie, hooray, hooray! 
In Dixie’s land 
We'll take our stand. 

To live an’ die in Dixie; 

Away, away, away down Souf in Dixie; 

Away, away, away down Souf in Dixie! 
(To be concluded in a later issue.) 





Notes by the Editor 


The Curtis scrapbook’s index includes 512 songs—a few are listed twice; we 
here use only 18 of this hoard. The first nine are songs of the Civil War. My guess 
is that all the other nine were popular among “college boys” a century ago. 

1 Included as an example of the songs in German dialect popular in the nine- 
teenth century. Many Germans served in the Union army. A variant of this sony, 
in W. Randolph’s Ozark Folk Songs, II, 218, is called “The Yankee Dutchman.” 

2 Representing another immigrant element in the armies of the North. Curtis 
attributes this to Bennett and Webster. 

3 According to the Dictionary of American English, the first appearance in 
print of the word snollygoster (recently used by President Truman) was in this 
song by Emmett, published in 1862. Harold Wentworth’s American Dialect Dic- 
tionary defines the word as shyster, but in 1862 the meaning may have been differ- 
ent. Curtis notes that this song is “in Yale book,” so it was evidently popular iu 
colleges. 

4By Henry C. Work; published in 1863. 

5 Curtis attributes this to S. F. Bennett and J. P. Webster. 

6 By Henry C. Work, published in 1862. Curtis uses a clipping. Perhaps the 
most popular humorous song of the Civil War, this is still found in “oral tradi- 
tion.” See my book Body, Boots and Britches, p. 361. 

7By B. R. Hanby, composer of “Darling Nellie Gray”; published in 1861 
with a subtitle: “The Song of the Contraband.” 

8 For a discussion of this song see Sigmund Spaeth’s A History of Popular 
Music in America (1948), pp. 147-8. Mrs. Howe’s poem was published in the 
February isssue of the Atlantic Monthly, 1862, but she had heard soldiers singing 
about “John Brown’s Body” before she composed her famous lines. 

9In the Curtis scrapbook this is an undated clipping. “Dan” Emmett said that 
he wrote the song in 1859 as a “walk-around” for a minstrel show. Spaeth says 
that “its first Southern performance seems to have been at the Variety Theatre, 
New Orleans.” See Hist. of Pop. Music in America, 138. Curtis has written in, fol- 
lowing lines 2 and 4 of each stanza, the usual refrain. 








STORIES: 
ORIGINS AND INFORMANTS? 


By M. JAGENDORF 


HERE folkstories begin and who is THE inform- 

ant is a speculation that runs into the starry realms, 

—the happy hunting ground of many folklore stu- 
dents. Varying versions of stories fall into the same maze, for 
stories change with each teller,—which is the right and proper 
life of a folkstory. 

I too, much to my surprise have been bitten by a rattling tale 
and now I am on the hunt to see how many versions I can find 
of it and who THE right informant is. So far it has proven an 
exciting adventure. 

One day I was telling tales to a man who examines income 
tax reports. He said he had a story something like mine which 
his grandmother who lived in Brooklyn (N.Y.) told him. And this 
is what he told me. 

The story was about a doctor who was the ugliest doctor in 
Brooklyn. Nobody ever called him to a case. There lived in the 
same neighborhood a woman who was the laziest woman that 
ever was. She just hated work. One day she had an idea how to 
get out of all work. She went to bed and she said she couldn’t 
walk. 

Her husband called all kinds of doctors and they couldn’t find 
anything wrong with her. But they gave her medicines just the 
same; it didn’t do any good,—naturally. 

When the husband had called all kinds of doctors, he became 
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desperate and called that ugly doctor. He examined her and 
couldn’t find a thing wrong with her. He talked to her and she 
kept on saying she couldn’t walk. So he took off his coat. 

He kept on talking to her, telling her to try to walk, and she 
said she couldn’t. Then he took off his vest. 

He kept on talking, begging her to try to walk, and she kept 
on saying she couldn’t. Then the medic unbuttoned his suspend- 
ers and dropped them to the floor and began pulling out his shirt. 

She asked him what he was going to do, and he came right 
back; he was going into the same bed with her. So she jumped out 
of bed, crying for her husband... . 

I heard the story around March of 1949 while I was working 
on Sand In The Bag, folk stories of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois. 

Amongst many good folk who helped me there was Mrs. Ophia 
Smith of Oxford, Ohio, who has gathered many local tales in 2 
volume,—which contains the story of a Dr. Oliver who repeats 
the performance of the Brooklyn physician. Mrs. Smith insists 
that Dr. Oliver lived in Oxford and that the informant of the 
story was a relative of his. 

One day I was telling the “Oliver” story (as I called it from 
then on) at a gathering at which Dr. Dorothy Howard the folk- 
lorist, who hails from Texas, was present. 

“T heard tell that story down in Texas,” she said, and she 
told it. 

That Oliver story was now an exciting game. I told it fre- 
quently and asked if people had heard it before. 

At one of our own meetings in Cooperstown, Rowena Peter- 
son, who hails from the Northern part of New York State, said her 
father used to tell that story and that it was well known around 
her section (Jefferson County). 


So now I had had four informants from three different states: 
New York, Texas, and Ohio. 
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Next thing, a lady from New Jersey told me the story was 
well known around Cape May. 

I gave a lecture before the Library Association of Delaware, 
and a Mrs. W. A. Adams of Newark told me she had heard the 
story from Dr. Rouse, who said he heard it told of a Dr. Bridges 
in Rhode Island. 

Not long after, I gave a talk before the Ohio Folklore Society, 
and again I told my migratory Oliver story. I was in for a big sur- 
prise. First a Mrs. E. B. Purcell came up and said that not only 
did she know the story, but that she knew a popular song about it, 
only it was a little different. She wrote down for me the verses she 
remembered. 


“My little girl, you know you're not sick; tell me why in bed you 
lay?” 

She said, ““They owe me twenty dollars, and I cannot make them 
pay.” 

I'll not get up until they pay me. 

“That’s a bright idea,” said he. 


“My little girl, they owe me fifty—move over, make room for me! 


At the same meeting one of the professors came up and told 
me the following. I am quoting his words. 

“I heard a watered-down version of your Dr. Oliver story 
many years ago from old Mr. Gath who used to operate the ‘Opry 
House’ in Oxford. I was in my teens, at the time, but I believe 
that the version was watered-down not because of my youth, 
but because the teller of the story felt that his version was more 
effective. I do not recall that the doctor had a name, but he was 
an extremely ugly bachelor. The story runs the way you told it 
until the ending, when after talking to the patient for a long 
time and asking repeatedly if the patient was sure she couldn't 
walk, the doctor got out of his chair and sat down on the bed. He 
asked her again if she could walk,—she couldn’t. He smoothed 
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down his bristly beard and said he hadn’t had a kiss ‘for twenty 
years’ and now was his chance. She ran out of the room scream- 
ing. The story indicated that the doctor was not using psychology 
to cure the patient; he was really lonely.” 

Next came another surprise. I told the story at a cocktail 
party given by Frank Watts, the publisher. 

Then up spoke Frank and said he had either read the story in 
Oliver Wendel Holmes’ works, or had heard it told, attributed 
to him. I have not yet checked on this, but Frank, I am sure, did 
not “make it up in his head.” 

Again only last week, when I spoke before the American 
Association of University Women and mentioned my Oliver 
story, there spoke up lovely Miss Kathleen Walsh, a singer of 
Irish songs, telling me with a melodious Irish broque that there 
was a somewhat similar story told in County Monaghan in Ire- 
land:— 

There was a woman there who had loaned a bit o’ money to 
a neighbor who wouldn't pay it back. One day she went visiting’ 
that neighbor and there she took ill. 

The neighbor called a doctor, and he examined her and 
couldn’t find a thing that was wrong and he told her so. 

“And sure it would be difficult to find anything wrong with 
me, because I am in good health,” said the woman in bed. “How- 
ever, these people owe me a trifle of money, and I'll stay in bed 
until they pay.” 

So the doctor began takin’ off his clothes. 

“And what are you goin’ to do?” she asked. And the doctor 
said: ‘“‘Move over a bit, m’am; I’m comin’ in with you, because 
they owe me a trifle of money too.” 


Note that this is the story of the song which Mrs. Purcell of 
Ohio told me. 
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Since then, a Mrs. Gibson told me she heard the story when 
she was a youngster and lived out in Minnesota. 

Of course, the story varied with each teller. All stories are a 
living pleasure, vaccilating between imagination and reality. And 
so details must change as they pass from mouth to mouth and 
place to place,—unless you deny to folk a personality and to a 
story, character. But whatever the version, it was still a story good 
to tell and good to hear. 

I am still on the hunt for versions and localities of the Oliver 
story, and if you have heard it in states different than those I 
mentioned, I'll be obligated for the information. I hope in the 
end to have enough informants to fill a book; then I shall study 
the important question: “Where did the story begin, and who is 
THE informant.” 


P. S. Another star for the “Oliver Story”. This time it is Dr. 
S. Weir Mitchell, 1829-1914, novelist and physician. In his biog- 
raphy, by Ernest Earnest (University of Pennsylvania Press, 
1950), on page eighty-three the following is to be read: 

“There is however a famous anecdote of a woman who re- 
fused to follow Dr. Mitchell’s edict. After considerable persuas- 
ion he threatened, “If you are not out of bed in five minutes— 
I'll get into it with you.” He removed his coat, then his vest, but 
the patient did not move. When he started to take off his trous- 
ers, a very angry woman leaped out of bed.” = 


GREEK LORE FROM SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


By MRS. PRISCILLA MILLER NICHOLS 


INCE I had the good fortune to learn much about Greek 

lore through “word of mouth,” I wish to preserve it in this 

printed form. Some of the information will be related in my 
own words. The remainder will be told in the first person just 
as I received it from my informants, Mr. and Mrs. K. of Syracuse, 
New York. 

Mrs. K. was born in Kios in Asia-Minor Greece. She came 
to this country with her parents in 1913 at the age of thirteen. 
When she settled in Syracuse with her parents, Mr. K. was already 
there; he had come over alone in 1910. He had known Mrs. K.’s 
parents in Kios, and since there were only a few Greek families 
in Syracuse, Mr. K. decided to visit Mrs. K’s family. Mr. K. 
thought that Mrs. K. was “nice but very young.” This feeling 
persisted for some time. Mr. K. went to Rochester to work in a 
hat and shoe-shine business. Meanwhile word had got around 
that Mr. K. liked Mrs. K. A friend informed Mrs. K.’s father. 
After that, Mr. K. and the future Mrs. K. corresponded for about 
a month. Mr. K. came back to Syracuse, became engaged in April, 
returned to Rochester and sold his business, came back to Syra- 
cuse, and married in November. 

So much for the highlights of the couple’s lives. I have two 
interesting accounts of the evil eye as told to me by Mrs. K.: 


In 1925 I journeyed to Athens, Greece, for a visit with my relatives 
in the old country. I took Margaret, my two-and-a-half year old 
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daughter, with me. After reaching Athens, Margaret became very ill 
and ran a high temperature. A specialist was called in. Now over there 
that is a very expensive action, for besides paying the specialist for his 
services, you have to rent a “buggy” to bring the specialist to the house 
and to transport him home. The specialist seemed unable to help 
Margaret, and her temperature remained very high. 

One of my friends informed me of an old lady who lived down the 
street who might help me; she was known to have helped cure others. 
We fetched the old lady, and she told us that Margaret had been given 
the evil eye. She knew this because when she poured olive oil into a 
glass of water, the olive oil settled on the bottom. If Margaret had not 
been given the evil eye, the olive oil would have stayed on the top. 

Now the belief is that if the person afflicted sleeps on the evil eye 
over twelve hours, the person will die; so the woman promised to come 
after midnight, and work with the moon to cure Margaret. She came 
and took Margaret out in the moonlight, measured her with a piece 
of cloth, sprinkled water with olive oil in it on the child, and said a 
number of prayers and blessings. I did not understand all that the 
woman said. 

The following morning the child’s temperature dropped, and she 
opened her eyes. We offered the old woman money, but she would 
take only a nickel for her services. The nickel was “just for luck.” 
I had planned to spend a year in Greece; but after Margaret had been 
given the evil eye, I returned to the United States—that was just three 
months after I left it. 


Before Mrs. K. left Greece, she found out that it was a cousin 
of hers who had given Margaret the evil eye. The cousin warned 
her to keep the child out of her sight, as she did not wish to harm 
her again. 

I was then curious to discover how you could tell who had 
the evil eye, and how you could receive it. I was informed that 
a person whose eyebrows came together over the nose (that is, 
there is no separation of eyebrow hairs over the nose-bridge) has 
the power of the evil eye. A person who possesses this power 
transmits it to another by giving or praising verbally with pleas- 
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ure but feeling hatred inside. The surface emotions and the 
inner emotions are both involved. 


The following is another example of the power of the evil 
eye: 


I was going to attend a reception in Hotel Syracuse after the mar- 
riage of my godchild. I was dressed very beautifully, wearing a navy 
blue, dinner-length gown sprinkled with rhinestones, and sporting a 
beautiful orchid. Many people commented on how nice I looked, and 
one of them must have possessed the evil eye. That person praised me 
openly but must have felt differently inside. After that person looked 
at me with the evil eye, I fell down a number of stairs even though 
I was supported on either side by my husband and my daughter. I was 
so badly bruised that a doctor was called to the hotel. The evil eye 
had worked again, but I did not find out who gave it to me. 


Several Greek folk songs were sung to me, and the following 
one was written down for me. The large type is the Turkish- 
Greek copy, and the smaller type above is the English translation. 


Down on the beach, Down on the beach. 

KATON STO GEOLO KATON STO GEOLO 

Washes and hangs, short Neranzoula in a perky starched dress, 
APLEN KA OPLONE KONDE NARONJOULO FOUNDOTE 
Washes and hangs her husband’s handkerchief, 

APLEN KA OPLONE TO ONDRONSTEZ TO MONDELE 
Washes and hangs, short Neranzoula in a perky starched dress. 
APLEN KA OPLONE KONDE NARONJOULO FOUNDOTE 


Mrs. K.’s aunt said that she actually knew Neranzoula, a short, 
plump maiden who was very silly. She always went to the beach 
to wash her handkerchief in order that she might pass by the 
boys; there was one especially that she “had a crush on.” The 
boys, however, used to make fun of her and composed the song 
above. 
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HOLIDAYS 


The four main holidays are Easter, The Assumption Of The 
Virgin Day or “Holiday for Health” on August 15th, Christmas, 
and New Years. 

At Easter time eggs are colored and Greek inscriptions are 
written on them. An inscription used frequently is ‘Christos 
anestee,”” meaning “Christ has risen.” Tsoureki bread (yeast 
bread with sousami seeds on the top) is baked. Early Easter morn- 
ing after the midnight church services, the family retreats to the 
home and celebrates Easter with a snack consisting of this 
Tsoureki bread and the colored boiled eggs. 

August 15th is The Assumption of the Virgin Day or the 
“Holiday for Health.” Between August Ist and August 15th it is 
the belief of some of the people that one should not go in swim- 
ming or one may develop spots or a disease for not honoring the 
time before the holy day; however, this belief is not universal. 
There is a fast period before the 15th of August, during which 
time the people eat no meat, eggs, oil, milk, butter, or anything 
that comes from the body of an animal. Fruits and vegetables 
constitute the menus. 

Before their Christmas on December 25th, there is a similar 
fast period for three days to a week before communion. The 
“first spoon” to end this fast is wine received in church on Christ- 
mas day. There should be no intake of food or water that morn- 
ing before receiving communion. (The length of fasting at this 
time depends upon the family and the locality in which that 
family lives.) 

There is an interesting New Year’s tradition. A dime or any 
coin is placed in the bread dough before baking the bread. When 
the family is at the table, the father designates which piece of 
bread goes to whom before he completely cuts the loaf. The per- 
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son who finds the coin in his or her slice is supposed to be lucky 
all year long. 


ENGAGEMENTS AND WEDDINGS 


The formal engagement is made the same day the marriage 
ceremony is performed—right in the church. Nowadays many 
families have private ceremonies at home where the bride-to-be 
entertains her groom and a small number of friends, but this is 
a relatively new Greek custom. 

The wedding ceremony is very beautiful. The groom is al- 
ready in the church facing the altar. He is not to watch the pro- 
cession, for that is a sign of bad luck. The wedding procession 
walks down the church aisle, with the bride and her father at the 
end. The priest takes the wedding bands which have been securely 
fastened on a small satin pillow, and crosses the groom three times 
with the bride’s ring and then crosses the bride three times with 
the groom’s ring. Selections from the Bible are then read. 

Wine is drunk by both the bride and groom three times out 
of one cup. This signifies the final vow of the couple to share their 
happiness and sorrow in life together. Two wreaths of artificial 
orange blossoms joined by a white ribbon are placed on the 
bride’s and groom’s heads. The best man crosses these wreaths 
three times between the bride and the groom. The priest, hold- 
ing white candles (often with orange-blossom stickpins in them), 
then takes the groom’s arm and the bride’s arm and leads them 
around the table in front of the altar three times. (This is known 
as the “dance of the wedding.) Prayers are said, blessings are 
given, and the couple march out of the church. Everybody is con- 
gratulated. The custom of throwing rice and almond candies 
(Jordan almonds) and coins now takes place outside of the church 
because the church rugs are so hard to clean, but long ago this 
custom was permitted right inside the church. 
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In accordance with the Greek Orthodox religion there should 
be just wedding bands worn on the right hands to signify mar- 
riage. However, the custom in this part of the country has chang- 
ed, and many women have diamonds and wear their rings on 
their left hands. But still during the wedding ceremony in church, 
there is no diamond on the bride’s hand, and the rings are placed 
on the right hands. 


BABIES 


Three days after a baby is born the priest comes to the hos- 
pital and says a prayer for the child. For forty days after the baby’s 
birth the mother should not go outside her home. If it is neces- 
sary that she do so, she has to be home before 6:00 p. m. After 
forty days the mother attends church with her child, but she 
must stay outside in the entrance-hall of the church. Following 
the church service, when the mother, child, and priest are alone, 
the priest blesses the child. If the child is a girl, she is blessed out- 
side the altar before the icon of the Blessed Virgin. If the child 
is a boy, he is blessed inside the altar. (A female may never go 
inside the altar.) The priest walks around the altar or back and 
forth in front of it (whichever the case may be) three times, pray- 
ing and holding the baby high in his hands. 


CHRISTENING 


The godfather is more responsible for the christening of his 
godchild than any other one person. The godfather chooses the 
name for the child, either from his own family or from the child’s 
parent’s family. He has to buy the entire baby’s outfit, including 
the clothes, a big towel, and three yards of material. (Incidentally, 
this material for the christening is preserved to be used for the 
burial of the same person.) Ribbons with crosses on containing 
the child’s name, birth date, and christening date are ordered by 
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the godfather to be passed out to the family and relatives of the 
baby. 

At the beginning of the christening service in church, the 
godfather is holding the child. He then strips the child and an- 
noints him all over with olive oil. The child is handed to the 
priest and the priest dips him three times into a copper container 
filled with lukewarm water. The child is then wrapped in muslin. 
The priest cuts a few locks of hair from the front and the back 
of the head. He then uses holy olive oil, which was made in 
Jerusalem from burnt icons, to make crosses on the child’s chin, 
cheeks, forehead, under his arms, and on the bottoms of his feet. 
The priest blesses the baby’s first shirt on the Bible; and then a 
woman, who stands by to assist, dresses the baby. 

The godfather is responsible for the child until he or she is 
twelve years old. He is to protect the child from stealing, drown- 
ing, and general bad living. 


MEDICINE 


Everyone of us catches a cold once in a while, and often we 
don’t know what to do to get rid of it. Mrs. K. has a remedy 
which I will tell just as she told it to me. 


I dip cotton in alcohol and place the cotton in a glass. Then I 
light the cotton with a match and place the glass on the flesh. This 
seems to draw out the cold. Sometimes I even use six glasses on one 
side of the back and six on the other side. Then I press the flesh 
and massage with camphor oil. You have to be careful though in 
placing glasses where they will do no harm but will do some good. 


Mrs. K. also related an interesting story about the mumps: 


You take the back side of a match and make a circle around the 
areas on the face where mumps are obvious. Inside that circled area 
you make a cross and place the initials of Christ. You are to leave 
this on your face until the puffiness disappears. 
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SICKNESS AND DEATH 


When one is sick, it is well to call the priest to administer 
Holy Communion to you. For those who receive regularly when 
they are well, it is not an indication of the certainty of death to 
receive communion in bed, as is the popular idea. When the 
priest comes to the house to administer the Holy Communion, he 
must be met at the door with a lighted candle which should be 
kept burning in front of him as he carries the Precious Sacrament. 
The dying sick should be left alone in the care of the priest. 

The eighth day after a death, the family of the deceased takes 
a tray of a grain and cinnamon mixture to the church. This tray 
is placed on a table in front of the altar under the Christ icon. 
A cross has been made in this mixture, and a small candle is 
placed beside it. 

For the forty-day ceremony the family of the deceased takes 
ten pounds of grain, boils it, strains it, and spreads it on a table- 
cloth to allow the grain to dry. Then five pounds of flour are 
browned in the oven and mixed with the grain. On a tray cov- 
ered with a lace cloth a layer of the grain mixture is placed, then 
a layer of confectionary sugar, and then another layer of the grain 
mixture. Almond candies or silver candies are used to design a 
cross in the center. Initials of the deceased person’s name are 
designed at the side of the cross. Flowers may also be designed on 
this combination of grain, flour, and sugar. 

The tray is taken to the church and placed under the Christ 
icon on a table in front of the altar. Silver candle-holders con- 
taining white candles located on either side of the tray are joined 
with black and white ribbons. Wreaths may also be used for this 
ceremony. The priest gives his blessing after the ceremony, the 
choir sings, and then the caretaker removes the tray to the back 
of the church, where he places portions of the mixture in small 
boxes. These boxes are passed out to the people as they leave the 
church. 
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‘ This special ceremony is known as the Mnemosynon (Remem- 
brance or Commenoration) Service. The grain of wheat repre- 
sents the Resurrection, while the sugar denotes the sweetness and 
bliss of the Kingdom of God. Just as the grain, when buried in 
the earth, sprouts and rises into a new life, so also does man rise 
at the general Resurrection in newness of life with an incorrup- 
tible body. 

Forty days after a death, the family of the deceased at home 
places some charcoal inside a gold ornamental container, lights 
the charcoal, and places thermamin squares on the burning char- 
coal. These thermamin squares melt and produce a gummy mass 
which gives off a scent. Rose leaves from Jersusalem may also be 
used. This ceremony is performed three times. . 

Six months and a year after a death, there are ceremonies in 
the church similar to the forty-day ceremony. These death-services 
are extra and are paid for by the family of the deceased according 
to their generosity or their capability. At all these services the 
family sits in the front pew, with the relatives filling the second, 
third, and as many others as are needed. 

I feel that a little family story would be proper to conclude 
this article, and so. . . . This past New Year’s Day the entire K. 
family was assembled at the home of the elders. In accordance 
with the New Year’s Day tradition, Mrs. K. baked the Tsoureki 
bread with the coin in the dough. Mr. K. designated which piece 
was to go to whom and he did this according to the age-rank in 
the family—from the oldest to the youngest. At first the dime could 
not be located, and it was thought that maybe the granddaughter 
had swallowed it; but shortly after that, Mrs. K. found the coin 
in her piece. This was the first time in seventeen years that Mrs. 
K. had received the “coin of luck”, and everyone in the family 
rejoiced. ca 








“CHURCHING’: TROUBLED TIMES 
IN TRUMANSBURG 


By MARGARET DELONG 


ITHIN the first ten years after the founding of 

Trumansburg, four families of Presbyterian back- 

ground settled in this area. In 1803 they organ- 
ized the First Presbyterian Church of Ulysses, and in 1811 their 
first house of worship, a log cabin, was erected about four miles 
outside of Trumansburg. The next church to be organized 
was the Baptist in 1819, and they held services in the log cabin 
which had been vacated by the Presbyterians (who had in 1819 
built a house of worship in the village) and in a barn of one 
of their members. Their first meeting house in the village was 
constructed in 1826. The Methodist Church was not organized 
until 1831, and the Episcopal and Catholic Churches were not 
established until even later dates, 

The early records of the Presbyterian Church have either 
been lost or misplaced; I was unable to find any trace of them. 
However, Mrs. Clara Teale of Covert, New York, did tell me 
this amusing story about her Great Uncle Erastus Gregg and 
his difficulty with the Presbyterian Church: 

It seems that Mr. Gregg, returning home from a_ business 
trip in New York City, arrived in Ithaca on a Saturday and, since 
it was quite late in the evening, decided to stay here all night 
rather than continue on to his home in Trumansburg. The 
next morning he took the stage coach to Trumansburg, and, 
since he was a loyal church-goer, he stopped to attend services 
in the Presbyterian Church. Some of his fellow churchmen 
happened to see him alight from the coach and they, considering 
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it a great sin to ride the stage on the Sabbath, immediately saw 
that the church take action against Mr. Gregg. To pay for this 
terrible crime he was informed that he would be refused rental 
of his church pew for the rest of his life. However, as the story 
goes, Mr. Gregg took no offense at this action, but he retaliated 
by bringing, and placing in the vestibule of the church, a large 
horsehair sofa, and on this he and his family sat for the rest of 
his church-going life. This sofa, although now removed from 
the vestibule, is still in the possession of one of his descendants. 

The early churches certainly did have some very definite and 
rigid ideas as to what they considered right and wrong; and when 
any one of their members seemed to be “walking disorderly,” 
they lost no time in taking action against him. In reading the 
old records of the Baptist Church I found many examples of 
this custom, and shall cite a few of them here. 


November 3, 1821—Sister Hoag was brought before the church fos 
influencing her children to disobey their father and also for calling 
her husband an incarnate Devil and for saying they lived more like 
Devils than like Christians. --——Brother Hoag also brought before 
the church for whipping his wife. Brother Hoag confessed that he 
had done wrong in whipping her and asked the church to forgive him. 
Sister Hoag also confessed and asked forgiveness. The church then 
appointed a committee to instruct them on right living and then 
to report back. 


(Apparently the committee was unable to give proper instruc- 
tion, for on December 22 of that year a special meeting was 
called and the hand of fellowship was withdrawn from Brother 
and Sister Hoag.) 


June 2, 1833—Resolved that we exclude Brother Thomas Post from 
our fellowship for abscounding without paying his honest debts and 
for manifesting the corrupt principles of dishonesty in borrowing 
money which it appears he did not intend to pay. 


October 14, 1834—Resolved that we exclude from our fellowship 
Brother James M. Ford for swearing, attending balls etc. 
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January 10, 1838—C. W. Berghardt then reported that he had vis- 
ited Brother M. Chandler and found that he was engaged in keeping 
a bowling alley and billard tables and would not give it up. A com- 
mittee was appointed to see him and inform him that he must give 
up this business or be dismissed from the church. 


July 14, 1846—Brother Starkweather reported that he had visited 
Brother Wycoff and that he admitted that he used intoxicating drinks 
freely and that he also believed in modern spiritualism and did not 
care on his part to take up his walk with the church. The church 
then voted to withdraw the hand of fellowship from Brother Wycoff, 
for disorderly walk having departed from the faith by embracing 
modern spiritualism. Brother Starkweather also reported that he had 
visited Brother John Thompson and that he had admitted that he 
used strong drink to access, but was trying to reform and wished the 
church to bear with him a little longer. No action taken today. 


February 21 1874—Brother Bloomer and D. Farrington were ap- 
pointed a committee to inquire into the condition of Alva Codding- 
ton in regard to his having two wives. Deacon Hand reported that he 
had visited Brother Bardwell and that he had used intoxicating 
drinks three times. Brother Bardwell being present admitted that 
his walk was disorderly and did not feel that he could take up his 
walk with the church until his grievances were settled between him 
and some other brother of the church. 


Not even the pastor was free from the control of the church, 
and I read of more than one who was asked to make a public 
statement before the members of the church concerning his im- 
proper conduct. 

One such case was that of a Reverend Phelps who became 
intoxicated from some rum and sugar given to him for a cold 
by order of his physician. He had apparently appeared before 
some of his church members in this intoxicated state and thor- 
oughly disgraced them. However, he was able to give a sat- 
isfactory confession and was once more restored to good standing 
with the church. 

When the temperance movement spread throughout the 
country, the churches of Trumansburg were quick to follow suit. 
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The first temperance movement in the Presbyterian Church, and 
perhaps the first in the town, was on June 16, 1819. The session 
of the church at that time passed the following resolution: 


Resolved that we will abstain from the use of ardent spirits on all 
public occasions such as raisings, logging bees etc and recommend 
the like practice to all around us. 


The first temperance wedding solemnized in this town was 
on March 21, 1833, in the Presbyterian Church. It was a large 
social event, and only lemonade was served. One guest said 
it was good, but much more expensive than rum or hot whisky. 

During a revival in 1830, a Mr. Herman Camp, one of the 
prominent citizens of the village, was so affected that he joined 
the Presbyterian Church and resigned as the local postmaster, 
for the law required that the mails had to be changed on Sunday. 

The year 1818 marked the entrance of an era of bitter strife 
in Trumansburg. On June 18, the Free Masons of Ulysses peti- 
tioned and received from the Grand Lodge of New York State 
a charter for a lodge in Trumansburg. The Presbyterian Church, 
being the only one in existence in Trumansburg at this time, 
was not yet very strong, and many men in the village turned to 
the moral code. of Masonry and here found what they considered 
the highest type of religion, that which taught man’s duty to 
God and his neighbor. Trumansburg became the very center 
of operation, probably because of the fact that the Masons had 
acquired greater strength here than elsewhere. As the growth 
of Masonry continued, the two churches of the village (the 
Baptist Church having been formed at this time) began to work 
together to crush this institution which they claimed was a 
menace to the people and the village. The first action was taken 
by the Baptists at a special meeting on September 24, 1828, when 
the following resolution was made: 

“Resolved that we fellowship all Masonic brethren who will not 
meet with the lodge of speculative free masons or pay any money 
in the consequence of Masonic obligation.” 
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One church member did not seem to heed the resolution 
passed by the church, as is seen in the minutes of August 22 of 
the next year: 

The church resolved they had cause of complaint against Brother 
Ayeres for attending a lodge of free Masons contrary to the resolu- 


tions of the church. As Brother Ayeres did not make satisfaction 
the church resolved to withdraw the hand of fellowship. 


Doctor Oliver Comstock, then Pastor of the Baptist Church, 
would also have had a similar fate to that of Brother Ayeres, 
for he too was a very active Mason, but he accepted a call to 
a Rochester church before action could be taken against him. 
Reverend Carle, Pastor of the Presbyterian Church, was also 
importuned to take measures to have the church act on the sub- 
ject. However, Mr. Carle, himself a Mason, politely but firmly 
told the complainants to “mind their own business,” and their 
efforts to cause a division in the church were thus frustrated. 

Finally, though, the pressure became so unbearable that the 
Trumansburg Lodge considered a proposal to surrender its 
charter. This was strongly opposed by a few of the older men, 
but the result was that all but twelve quietly withdrew from 
participation in lodge affairs. 

These twelve men, one of whom was the Brother Ayeres 
previously excluded from the Baptist Church for belonging to 
the Masons, from that time on held regular, secret meetings in 
their homes and places of business. One reporter has written 
of seeing a dim light coming from the small semi-circular attic 
windows in the home of Nickol Halsey, who also was one of the 
remaining members. Though these twelve men were persecuted 
and slandered, they continued to hold their secret meetings for 
the next twenty years. Finally in 1847 it was thought advisable 
to remove the charter to Ithaca, and in 1849 the anti-Masonry 
campaign died a natural death, but the loyalty of these twelve 
men has never been forgotten, and to this day they are known 
as the “Twelve Apostles” of Trumansburg. a 






































THE HORSE-CAR POETRY 


CoMMUNICATED By FLORA H. DANN 


Editor’s Note: The following anonymous account of a song which haunted 
Mark Twain is from an old magazine named Bric-d-Brac of which Miss Flora Dann 
of Westfield had saved two sheets dating about 1876. Two passages have been 
omitted and also the tune, which was placed at the end of the article with a hymn- 
like harmonization. “Punch, boys, punch” almost became a “folksong” but is 
now remembered only for the Twain essay, which is entitled “Punch, Brothers, 
Punch.” 


PURPOSE to write the true and authentic account of the 
origin, growth, and development of that department of Eng- 
lish literature which is known and recognized as “Horse-Car 

Poetry,” wherever that product of American civilization, the 
daily newspaper with a “humorous” column, exists, or the mother 
tongue lies bleeding under the club of a “local editor.” I shall 
trace it from the hour of its birth, in car No. 101 of the Fourth 
Avenue line, in the dusk of a summer evening of 1875, to its 
simultaneous appearance in the February numbers of the “At- 
lantic” and “Harper’s’” of the present year. I am the more anxious 
to make this contribution to history now, for the reason that | 
am in possession of all the facts as gathered from the most trust- 
worthy sources, and I know that it is a subject in which the 
world is interested, and upon which it has a rapturous longing to 
learn the uttermost, the frozen truth. Moreover, great misap- 
prehension exists in the public mind upon the whole subject. 
There is much doubt concerning the original lines, deplorable 
ignorance concerning the circumstances which gave them birth, 
and profound mystery as to the author or authors. All this doubt 
I shall dispel, all this ignorance enlighten, all this mystery un- 
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ravel. It seems plain that this should be done now. For, if the 
origin of this school of poetry is even now wrapped in uncer- 
tainty and the names of its founders unknown, how insoluble 
will be the mystery, and how long and profound the discussions, 
and arguments, and disputes, and citations of authorities, and 
comparisons of hand-writing, and all that, when posterity gets 
hold of it, as it is sure to, and investigates it, as it must! .. . It 
is proper that I should state at the outset that I have consulted 
with all the authors whose names are given, and, though they 
were without exception averse to publicity and reluctant to 
expose themselves to the shafts of the critic and the reviewer, and 
the storm of detraction, from which even the Lake school of 
poets did not escape, they finally consented, upon grounds of 
humanity, that the whole story should be told. 

In the cars of the Fourth Avenue line—a line which charges 
six and eight cents fare, as will be presently seen, and in conse- 
quence, is patronized by the wealthy and the proud—there is a 
notice which runs thus: 


The conductor, when he receives a fare, will immediately 
punch in the presence of the passenger, 

A blue trip slip for an 8 cent fare, 

A buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 

A pink trip slip for a 3 cent fare. 


Examine these three lines carefully, and you will observe that it 
is almost ready-made poetry. It looks like poetry, for each line 
begins with a capital letter, and that in many cases is the only 
distinguishing mark of a poem. Then, too, it scans well: it rhymes, 
it trips, it runs with a skippity-skip, and you can sing it; a man who 
has music in his soul can’t help singing it. I am satisfied that 
thousands of regular riders on the Fourth Avenue line hummed 
it to themselves before it ever leaped into print as regulation 
verse. Mr. Bromley of “The Tribune,” and Mr. Brooks of “The 
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Times,” were riding down town one night last summer like 
purse-proud aristocrats in car No. 101 of the Fourth Avenue line, 
having the whole car to themselves. Brooks was dozing. Brom- 
ley’s attention was riveted to the notice, which always had a 
strange fascination for him. At length he started up with: 

“It’s poetry, by George! Brooks, it’s poetry.” 

Brooks, somewhat startled by the abruptness of the outburst 
hastily inquired: 

‘“What’s poetry? What are you talking about?”’ 

Bromley, as if fearful of losing his discovery, pointed to the 
card, and, without taking his eyes off it, read it with the omission 
of but a single word, thus: 


The conductor, when he receives a fare, 
Will punch in the presence of the passinjare, 
A blue trip slip, etc. 


Brooks mumbled it over in a sleepy way, and said: “That's 
so,” and then tried to look away from it and forget it. He couldn't. 
He was caught by the strange fascination. Both the gentlemen 
read it and re-read it, and kept reading and repeating it till they 
reached Printing House Square, and they both inform me that 
it haunted them the whole night long. 

Still, it must be confessed, there was something unsatisfactory, 
a sense of incompleteness about it as it stood. The next night 
when they entered the car, they were overpowered by the same 
fascination. They hummed it and jingled it, and kept it going. 
It kept time with the rattle of the car, it made perfect accord with 
the hoof-boats [hoof-beats] of the horses, it was a regular Quad- 
rupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum sort of thing. 
At length, Brooks was inspired and burst forth with the additional 
line that made the song complete. So then it ran: 


’ 
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The conductor, when he receives a fare, 

Will punch in the presence of the passinjare, 

A blue trip slip for an 8 cent fare, 

A buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 

A pink trip slip for a 3 cent fare, 

All in the presence of the passinjare. 
Both then felt that the poem was complete and ready to be set to 
music, perhaps fitted into an opera. It was very shortly introduced 
as a hymn in the editorial rooms of “The Tribune,” and Mr. 
Wyckoff, the scientific editor, assisted by Mr. Moses P. Handy, 
then of “The Tribune’”’ staff, now editor of ‘““The Richmond 
Enquirer,” added to them [it] the following chorus, which it will 
be observed has the characteristic merits of the original verse, and 


Punch, boys, punch! punch with care! 
Punch in the presence of the passinjare, 
A blue trip slip for an 8 cent fare, 

A buff trip slip for a 6 cent fare, 

A pink trip slip for a 3 cent fare, 

All in the presence of the passinjare. 

... And then for the Centennial year how fit it is! Not epilepsy 
itself-which it somewhat resembles—could be fitter, or more fit. 
It has united people; it has promoted harmony; it has brought 
peace. Specimens of it should be gathered from all quarters of the 
continent and exhibited under glass, or in a cage or something, at 
the Centennial. It strikes me it would be something of a surprise 
to the crowned heads, if any should come over; and if they should 
not, it will be their own loss. And then, one hundred years from 
now, when the nation celebrates its Bi-Centennial, when the 
horse-car poetry shall have been long established, and its place 
in literature recognized wherever the language is spoken, who 
knows but the battered remains of car No. 101 of the Fourth 
Avenue line will be exhibited as a historic relic, of which the 
Emerson of that day shall write: 
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BEAR SWAMP 


"Twas here the horse-car company struck 
The immortal verse heard round the world. 


Winkelried Wolfgang Brown 


Note: In his A History of Popular Music in America (1948) p. 199, Sigmund 
Spaeth says that for this song J. A. Van Kuren “wrote music and additional 
words,” # 


BEAR SWAMP 


By ALICE CROSSGROVE 


HESE stories were told to me about seven or eight years 
ago by a man who is now deceased. I can record them only 
in the spirit in which I remember them. 

William Stairs, my informant, was born around the vicinity 
of Auburn, New York, approximately in 1875. He moved to Dry- 
den in Tompkins County as a young man in his twenties. As a 
farmer, he “neighbored” on a huckleberry swampland, one and 
one-half miles north of Dryden. As a youngster I remember Will 
Stairs coming over to our barn while we did the milking. He used 
to swap tales with my father. Little, undignified girl that I was 
then, I disgusted my mother greatly by running a bee line for the 
barn every time I saw Will hobbling toward our house. 

I should begin by explaining how the swamp Will talked 
about: got its name. When people first found out that the blue- 
berries growing out there were good to eat, they used to come by 
the wagonsful. They'd drive their wagons through mud up to the 
hub, out through those fields. ‘They'd tie up the horses and then 
pick their baskets full and set them in the shade of the bushes to 
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keep them fresh while they went in for more. When they'd come 
back out to the edge of the swamp, they'd find a whole family of 
bears eating out of their baskets. This happened so many times 
and they saw so many bears that the place finally got to be known 
as Bear Swamp. They didn’t get discouraged but kept right on 
coming for more berries. 

Then there are people who say that this isn’t true at all. 
People just told the stories about the bears—maybe to keep others 
away from the fine berries! The real name, they say, was Behear 
Swamp—a man named Behear owner the entire swamp and even 
used to collect money from the people who went in to pick. 

One year the timberland burned down. Everything was de- 
stroyed. Then the next year you should have seen it! It was the 
prettiest and strangest sight! If you looked at that swamp for 
miles around, all you could see was a big mass of blue! People 
took blankets with them, and while some held these, others shook 
a bush. The berries were so thick that one bushful was more 
than enough for a family. Of course, the people liked that; and 
several years later, when the crop wasn’t so good, they wanted to 
burn the land over again, but the owner would not let them. 

According to Will, this swamp had a demon. Horses grazing in 
near-by pastures wandered into it and disappeared. Then years 
later the bones of these animals would again appear above the 
ground. People were lost in there too—swallowed up by the earth 
until they sank from sight. Sometimes only their boots or shoes 
were left to show that the earth had claimed them. Or sometimes 
on the bushes were “‘snatches of cloth,” Will used to say, that 
hadn’t rotted with time. These were the garments snatched from 
the backs of innocent people by the demon of the swampland. 

More recently I’ve heard—this was not from Mr. Stairs— that 
the swamp makes an excellent hideout for criminals. Convicts go 
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in there and stay for months, living on the berries, roots, and 
fresh-water springs. Whenever an airplane flies very low overhead, 
people say the pilot is looking for escapees. However, I’ve never 
heard of the capture of a single one of them! a 


A SOUTHERN VERSION OF 
THE DREAM CONTEST 


By RAVEN I. McDAVID, Jr. 


NE of the most popular trickster themes of the Ameri- 

can frontier concerns the dreaming contest by which a 

white trader obtains at a ridiculously low price a par- 
ticularly choice piece of land with which the Indian had previous- 
ly refused to part. According to the usual versions of the story, 
the Indian sees a fine suit or gun in the white man’s possession; 
a few days later he reports that he has had a dream in which the 
white man has given him the suit or gun which he has coveted— 
and since the white man knows that the dream is sacred among 
the Indians, he fulfils the prophecy. But after a decent interval 
the white man in turn reports a dream in which the Indian has 
made him a gift of the coveted land. The Indian fulfils his part 
of the dream, but always closes the story by saying something 
like “Ugh! Paleface dream too good; Injun don’t dream with 
him no more!” 

In Body, Boots, & Britches are reported York State versions 
of the story going back to 1804. One of these concerns the Pala- 
tine interpreter Conrad Weiser and the Indian chief Shekallamy; 
two of them concern Sir William Johnson—the Indian being in 
one version Hendrick, leading war chief of the Mohawks (and 
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father of one of Johnson’s Indian mistresses), in the other, Red 
Jacket. The mythical status of the tale is evident from the fact 
that Red Jacket’s period of preeminence did not coincide with 
Johnson’s governorship; furthermore, Johnson’s biographer, 
William L. Stone, states that the dreaming contest between John- 
son and Hendrick is a “pure fiction.” (The Life and Times of 
Sir William Johnson, Bart., Albany; 1865, vol. I., p. 549). 
Nevertheless the many versions of the tale attest that it is a 
genuine piece of York State folklore. 

The story, however, is not limited to York State. In my boy- 
hood it was told as a true story with a South Carolina locale. The 
principals in the Southern version were George Galphin, a 
Scottish trader who had a post at Silver Bluff, on the South 
Carolina side of the Savannah River, about thirty miles below 
Augusta, and an Indian of name and nationality unknown. The 
exchange involved a rifle and the lands around Silver Bluff, and— 
as usual—the Indian concludes the story by swearing off dream- 
ing with the paleface. The story has circulated throughout both 
South Carolina and Georgia; it was printed in Lawton Bryan 
Evans's A History of Georgia. (used in the public schools) in 
1908; it was also printed as an anecdote in the old Youth’s Com- 
panion and in Bench and Bar, a journal of the South Carolina 
Bar Association. No South Carolina or Georgia version of the tale 
seems to be nearly as old as the York State version of 1804, in- 
volving Johnson and King Hendrick; all the Southern versions 
name Galphin as the white man—considerably to the embarrass- 
ment of the numerous Galphins living in South Carolina today. 

An examination of the history of the Galphin property in 
South Carolina and Georgia suggests the way in which this story 
might have spread from York State, origins to the South Atlantic 
states; it also throws some light on American political morality 
in the nineteenth century. 
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From South Carolina documents it is clear that Galphin 
acquired his lands at Silver Bluff by legal purchase—the first 400 
acres from Archibald McGillivray and Company, his prede- 
cessors in the Creek Trade, and later 2000 acres by a grant from 
the South Carolina government. In 1773, after he had been at 
Silver Bluff nearly forty years, Galphin was one of the negotiators 
instrumental in arranging the treaty by which the Creek Nation 
yielded to the Colony of Georgia the lands east of the Oconee 
River. For his part in arranging the cession, and for other claims, 
Galphin was given a Crown note for £9791 15 s. 6 d., dated May 
12, 1775. However, Galphin received nothing for his note: since 
he sided with the Revolution, the Crown refused to pay him; 
since his grant was from the Crown, Georgia refused to honor 
the note and confiscated the lands he had received as part of the 
settlement. 

In 1789, following Galphin’s death, his son Thomas Galphin 
commenced two generations of litigation by presenting a claim 
to the Georgia legislature. In 1838 the claim became a party 
issue, when the Georgia pro-slavery Whig leader Robert Toombs 
presented to the state legislature a petition in behalf of the Gal- 
phin heirs; the legislature, controlled by the Democrats, re- 
jected the petition. Finally in 1848 the claim was assumed by the 
Federal government, as the result of a bill introduced in Congress 
by Toombs; two years later another bill awarded the Galphin 
heirs $181,352.89 interest, half of which went to George W. 
Crawford of Georgia, Secretary of War, who had been represent- 
ing the Galphin heirs on a contingent basis. The award was 
finally paid—reluctantly—by the Comptroller, after his protests 
had been overruled by the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
award had been approved by President Taylor. 


Although the sum involved was far less than the Federal 
treasury has paid out in the twentieth century under similar 
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moral circumstances, the case attracted sharp criticism from the 
Democrats and undoubtedly contributed to the final breakup of 
the Whig party. Professional Southern apologists have attempted 
to defend the conduct of Toombs and Crawford, but a reader is 
inclined to agree with the harsher judgment of contemporary 
Democrats. It seems likely that in the controversy connected with 
the claims, some Democrat—probably a New York Democrat— 
familiar with the northern version of the dream-story shifted the 
locale to the South, substituting the name of George Galphin for 
Johnson, to indicate the shaky moral basis of the generous Fed- 
eral compensation from which the lawyers profited more than 
the heirs. Though undocumented, the transfer would be natural 
enough. 

Ironically, Johnson and Galphin had in common a reputation 
for fair dealing with the Indians. Both of them tried to get just 
settlement of Indian claims against the white man, and to pro- 
tect the Indians against the greed and malice that have so fre- 
quently typified the conduct of the frontiersman. But Sir Wil- 
liam was a loyal servant of the Crown and Joseph Brant a staunch 
Tory; and Galphin’s claims were batted around in party poli- 
tics—so that in the folk tradition the stigma of defrauding the 
Indians by chicanery has become attached to two men who in 
their actual careers were least likely to be guilty of such conduct. 


= 
























































FOLKLORE IN THE SCHOOLS: 


COLLECTING IN CORTLAND 


By MARION C. THOMPSON 


TUDENTS at the Cortland State College for Teachers find 

a wealth of lore all about them in the region where they are 

studying. They know that several years ago Cortland was 
particularly fortunate in having Mrs. Blodgett, in her book called 
Stories of Cortland County, set down along with authenticated 
history many of the traditional tales of this section. On the very 
land which her family had owned since 1805, where the two 
branches of the Tioughnioga come together, Sir John Johnson 
and the Iroquois are supposed to have met to plan the great Wy- 
oming Massacre. All about these same students are the classical 
names (like Marathon, Homer, Solon, Virgil, Cincinnatus) which 
Robert Harpur, Deputy Secretary of State and member of the 
Land Commission, bestowed upon this portion of the Military 
Tract. What interests them most, however, is the more recent 
lore about which their parents and grandparents and other men 
now living can tell them. 

Miss Lillian Stafford was unusually fortunate in having many 
story-telling forbears. Her great-grandfather, Eliah Underwood, 
a resident of Freetown, used to recount amazing tales of the great 
numbers of animals he killed when he first came to parts which 
even among the Onondagas and Lenapes had been famous as a 
hunting ground. The following story, however, was too tall a tale 
for Grandpa to claim for himself; he used to say it happened to 
a neighbor: 
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One day a hunter was walking in the woods when he encountered 
a bear. To escape he climbed up a big tree, and finding it hollow, 
lowered himself into the hole. A few minutes later he saw the hole 
darken above him and realized to his horror that the bear was backing 
down into the hollow tree too. At the same time the hunter noticed 
that he was knee-deep in honey which had been stored in the hollow 
by wild bees. He immediately surmised that the bear was after the 
honey. So the hunter took out his knife, and when the bear came 
close to him, he grabbed his tail and jabbed him with the knife. With 
a great howl of pain—he probably thought that was the sharpest bee- 
sting he'd ever encountered in all his bare existence—the animal 
scrambled up out of the hole and ran away. The hunter also climbed 
out, but he stopped long enough to tie strings around his pant-legs 
at the bottom and in this way he took home enough honey to last him 
a month! 


Miss Stafford says the end of this story made the children all 
smack their lips, because they lived on a farm “a long way from 
store candy.” 

Her family has some interesting ideas about farming and 
weather lore. They used to say: 


If.a cat eats grass, it’s a sign of rain. 

If a cat lies with his head turned over, there’s a storm a-coming. 

The wolf teeth of a horse should be pulled, or the horse will go 
blind. 

A snake when killed during the day will never die until sundown. 

If a sick pig has a black tooth, the pig will get well if the tooth 
is pulled. 

You should kill a hog when the moon is growing larger, or the 
meat will shrink when cooked. 

If you kill a toad, the cows will give bloody milk. 

A wet May makes lots of hay. 


Miss Stafford’s Grandmother Hollenbeck, who used to live on 
a farm near Willet, told her of the Irish who settled in Barry 
Hollow, between Willet and Marathon. Just as the English, 
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Welsh, and Irish miners in Pennsylvania looked down on the 
newcomers, the Hungaries, as they called them, so the well- 
established settlers in York State thought the new Irish immigrant 
a poor farmhand. Sometimes he no doubt was. At least the folk- 
lorist will recognize in the following, variations of the ever-popu- 
lar boob tale: 


One day Dennis Foley accidentally fell from a high beam to the 
floor in his cow barn. He was so proud of the fact that he was not 
hurt that he bragged to his neighbors about the enormous height from 
which he had fallen without getting hurt. In pointing out the place 
and telling the story, Dennis again climbed to the dizzy height and 
just as he said in his thick brogue, “And thin, from this nar-r-row 
rafter, I fell,” he fell again—this time breaking his leg! 

Then there was a hired hand who hitched the horse on the back 
end of the wagon and left the tongue of the wagon dragging at the 
other end. When admonished not to do that again, he said, “Well, 
I always thought the tail was supposed to drag behind.” 

One hired man was sent out to trim the apple trees. Too late 
they discovered him. Instead of pruning the trees as they had expected 
him to do, he had cut them down and was trimming away the branches 
for fire wood. 

Once a farmer directed his Irish hand to plow a piece out as far 
in the meadow as a cow happened to be grazing: A few hours later, 
the farmer discovered that the plowman had zig-zagged all over the 
meadow following the cow as she grazed. 

Then there was the Irish hired hand whom the farmer left 
home to file a saw while he went to town. The farmer advised the 
hand that the saw was very dull and the job would probably take 
quite a while. Upon returning home that night, the farmer saw the 
hand still working away filing the saw. “Well, how’s it coming?” asked 
the farmer. “Oh, pretty good,” said the hand, “there’s only a few nicks 
left in it.” 


One of the strangest pieces of lore was brought to me by Miss 
Thelma Richardson. Her great, great uncle, the Rev. Rossman 
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Ingalls, was a missionary to the Indians in northern New York 
early in the nineteenth century. Many of them he successfully 
converted to Christianity. He felt his efforts were more than re- 
warded when upon going back to the Indians after a vacation, 
he found that one old woman had baptized herself three times. 
Never having bathed in the river before the first ceremony, she 
had now found an excuse for repeating what she liked. The fol- 
lowing chant, according to the Rev. Ingalls, was sung by the In- 
dians at the time of immersion. Since this song had been handed 
down orally in Miss Richardson’s family and never written out 
before she made the attempt, what remains is garbled beyond 
translation: 


“Hala, mala, tipsa, tee, 
Harla, marla, dominie, 
Hocha, pocha, dominocha, 
Hi-pon-tus-kee.” 


99 «6. 


Some of the words seem fairly close to the Latin: “mala,” “ipsa,” 
“te,” and “domine,” as though the song might be addressed to the 
Master, asking that He wash away evil itself. 

Children’s songs in this region are particularly entertaining 
because many of them have preserved snatches from the old min- 
strel songs of the 1830’s and 1840’s. Miss Stafford’s father used to 
play something like “Drop the Handkerchief” to the accompani- 
ment of: 


“On the hill and a long way off 

A woodchuck died of the whooping cough, 
Hey, Jim along, Jim along Josie, 

Hey Jim along, Jim along Jo.” 


“Jim Along Josey” was a great success in the burnt-cork tradition. 
After it was popularized in the Bowery Amphitheater in 1839, 
everybody was singing it; in fact some of the hardshelled sects 
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which prohibited dancing, whether square or round, allowed 
“Jim Along Josey” as accompaniment to a game. Actually the 
game was very much like a Virginia Reel. What the children have 
preserved here in their songs are the lines about animals or the 
nonsense verses. One version of “Jim Along Josey” which Foster 
Damon gives in Old American Songs From Harris Collection 
(Brown University Library) ends: 


“De fust President we eber had was Gen’ral Washington 
And de one we've got now is Martin Van Buren, 

But altho’ Gen’ral Washington’s dead, 

As long as de country stands his name shall float ahead.” 


This sort of contemporary reference failed to appeal to child- 
hood. In the same way they kept what they liked from “Zip 
Coon,” sung even earlier in the Bowery theater in 1834, but 
without its usual reference to that “tarnel kritter Crocket,” “de 
Nited States Bank,” or Andrew Jackson. Marion Wood conribut- 
ed this version: 


“Old Sukey Blue Skin, she loved me, (thrice) 
I went down to Sukey’s house to have a cup of tea. 


What do you think Suke and I had for supper? (thrice) 
Chicken feet, sparrow grass, hominy, and butter. 
Hobble, bobble, doodle, 

Doodle, diddle, day. 


Oh, see the wild goose sailing o’er the ocean, (thrice) 
Wild goose’s motion’s a very pretty notion. 


Wild goose’s wing it beckons to the swallow. (thrice) 
And all the wild geese go gobble, gobble, gobble. 


Hobble, bobble. doodle, 
Doodle, diddle, day.” 


This preference of the children for animals leads to many 
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versions of ‘““Froggie Went A-courting.” Thelma Richardson C 

found one that ended tragically, probably in a mixture of two 

songs: Pp 
o 


Next one that came was a striped snake, 
Who stole a piece of the wedding cake. 


cl 
Billy went a-swimming in the lake, 
And there he met with a water snake. a 
That was the end of Billy's life, . 
And he never went to live with his dear little wife. 
I like too this variation on the usual eeny, meeny, miny, mo: 
Wire, briar, limber, lock, y 
a 


Three grey geese sat in a flock. 

One flew east and one flew west 
And one flew over the cuckoo’s nest. 
Wring the old dish rag, " 
Out, out, out. 


There have been so many recent collections and treasuries of 
Jewish folklore that some of my students feel that they have been 
cheated of half the fun of learning directly from people what they 
can now find written in books. Elayne Penzell, nothing daunted, 
did a comparative study of what she could find in Cortland and 
what she could read in published collections. Among the proverbs 
she rounded up directly from oral tradition were: 


House guests and fish spoil on the third day. 

Your friend has a friend, and your friend’s friend has a friend; i 
be discreet. 

Do not swallow poison because you know an antidote. 

Silence is the fence around wisdom. 

Poverty is no disgrace—but it’s no great honor, either. 
If luck is with you, even your ox will give birth to a calf. 
Weep before God; laugh before people. 
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Of course, Jewish lore abounds with the witty and droll retort: 


Hershel Ostropolier was asked once, “Is it true, Hershel, what 


people say—that you beat your wife with a stick and she clouts you 
over the head with a rolling-pin?” 


“That's not altogether true,” answered Hershel. “Sometimes we 
change over.” 


For a long time Levy and Berstein sat over their teacups, saying 
nothing. At last Levy broke the silence. “You know, Berstein,” he 
said, “Life is like a glass of tea.” 


“Life is like a glass of tea. Angl why?” asked Berstein. 

“How should I know?” said Levy, “Am I a philosopher?” 

Once someone asked Motke Chabad, the wag, “Tell me, Motke; 
you're a smart fellow. Why do they call noodles ‘noodies’?” Motke 
answered without hesitation, “What a question to ask! They're long 
like noodles, aren’t they? They're soft like noodles, aren’t they? And 


they taste like noodles, don’t they? So—why shouldn’t they be called 
noodles?” 


This region has its hitch-hiking ghost, a girl dressed in a flam- 
ing-red evening gown, who will hale you for a ride at a point on 
the road between Waverly and Owego called “The Devil's El- 
low,” but the best of its stories of the supernatural come from Ital- 
ian origin. Antoinette Sposito ate her way through many plates 
of spaghetti at Dom’s Tavern, The Green Arch, and The Italian 
Kitchen in her search for such tales. The general feeling among 
those with whom she talked seemed to be that these things do 
happen sometimes in Italy, but here in America the spirits are 
better behaved. One gentleman told her a story of how the dead 
in Italy can talk. Here it is in his words: 


My mother once told me she go in woods one time. Thisa man 
injured there in woods when he work. My mother pick up wood so 
close where he killed, but my mother she see nobody—only had on her 
mind somebody killed there. My mother she had a little jackass and 
she was load it with wood. She finished up and some holler, “Go out 
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of woods! As fast as you can!” My mother she was scared. After she go, 
a big storm come, go broke trees, and do lotsa damage, and my 
mother go ahead as the storm she came out. 

After a few days my mother she see this fellow’s sister, she told 
her the whole a story. This sister had a big mass said in church, for 
she know it her brother who warned my mother. That same night she 
dreamed, and he came and said thank-you to his sister. 


The proprietor of one restaurant told Miss Sposito: 


There was this fruit peddler who always sold his produce in this 
certain town. One day after a heavy rainfall, there were several large 
puddles around town. There was a little kitten who was trying to cross 
the street with no success, so along came this peddler and helped 
this kitten across and then started petting it. This kitten grew very 
fond of the peddler and continued to follow him constantly through 
the streets of the town until one day, a very beautiful lady started 
buying all his produce and continued doing so. The peddler no longer 
saw his pet kitten. He was very blue, but somehow this very beautiful 
woman was very friendly to him and helped. The peddler finally asked 
her why she did so, and she told him that she had been the little 
kitten he petted. 


Ethan Pace told Miss Sposito, ‘You just can’t please everyone 
all the while.” To prove it he told her this very old fable: 


One day this elderly man and his son were going into town on 
their jackass, when along came two women who immediately made 
the remark: “Look at those two on top of that poor animal! You'd 
think they would have some consideration for the poor beast, wouldn’t 
you?” Upon hearing this, the father said to this son, “Well, maybe 
they are right; I’ll get off and you stay on.” They traveled a few more 
steps when along came two younger women who, looking at the 
young boy on the ass, said to each other, “My goodness, look at that 
young boy riding that animal while his poor old father walks.” “Well,” 
said the son, “You had better ride, father; I will not mind the walk.” 
And so the father climbed on the animal. After a few more steps were 
taken, along came two gentlemen who remarked: “What is wrong 
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with you, old man, making that poor little boy walk on these hot 
roads while you rest on the ass’s back? Shame should be yours!” The 
father immediately gave up his place on the animal’s back. Then 
he and his son both decided that perhaps it would be best to have 
the animal walk with no one on his back, so they continued their 
journey with all three walking side by side. No sooner had they started 
walking again than two young fellows of about sixteen passed by 
and insinuated that no one with brains would walk with a jackass 
unloaded. The father and the son both looked at each other. They 
kept walking until they came upon a group of young children playing. 
These children, seeing the tired look on the animal’s face, suggested 
that the owners help the animal, so the father and son tied the ani- 
mal’s feet together and decided to carry him into town. As they arrived 
in town, they heard a group of men laughing, and they turned to 
listen. They heard, ‘“‘Look at those fools carrying that animal in when 
they could be riding it!” They both were very disgusted and threw the 
animal in a nearby river. The father turned to his son and said, 
“It’s no use; you can’t please everbody in this world!” 


And so you may not, but in general, Cortland has folklore to 
please all tastes. = 


























EPITAPHS: 


INSCRIPTIONS COLLECTED BY A CORNELL CLASS 


ARRANGED BY THE EDITOR 


NYONE who has used folklore in teaching knows what 






zeal is shown by students who decide to collect epitaphs 
from old cemeteries. Perhaps the reason lies in general 
availability of such materials; perhaps the inscriptions appeal to 
an interest in history, or to a love for simple poetry, or to a de- 
light in what is “queer” and “antique.” Any graveyard which 
dates back of the Civil War is certain to furnish items except 
when snow is deep. To show specific illustrations I shall give here 
some epitaphs chosen from collections made by members of a 
Cornell class in American Folk-Literature during the autumn 
term of 1952-53. Inasmuch as many epitaphs have been published 
in previous articles, I shall avoid repetition, particularly of those 
grim warnings which are an American heritage from the New 
England Puritans and their Yorker descendants. In each case the 
location of the cemetery is stated, with the name of the collector. 

The first example was taken from a small private cemetery on 
an old farm not far from Ithaca on the road to Auburn. It is an 
epitaph for a pioneer named Garret G. Gibbs who died in 1857, 
aged 71 years: 


In 1792, he, with his father, Sam Gibbs from R. I., at the age of 7 
years: he settled and lived on the farm. 62 years, Was honored by his 
kinsmen, loved by his family, dying in the faith of Jesus Christ. 

He rests in peace. 

(Collected by Frank A. Mason, Jr.) 

































of sixty-six: 


died 1871: 
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Whatever may be thought of the composition and punctuation 
of this epitaph, it certainly tells us something about the immigra- 
tion of Tompkins County after the Revolution. 

As for warnings, here is an unusual one from Ontario County, 
in an inscription for Timothy Ryan who died in 1814 at the age 


A thousand ways cut short our days 
None are exempt from death 

A honey bee by stinging me 

Did stop my mortal breath 

This grave contains the last remains 
Of my frail house of clay 

My soul is gone not to return 

To one eternal day 


Friends one and all, both grate and small 

Behold where I do lie 

Whilst you are here for death prepare 

Remember you must die. 
(Sand Hill Cemetery, north of 
Canandaigua; Evelyn F. Payne) 


As usual, some of the most touching epitaphs found by the 
class were for children. Here are two, from Greene and Oswego 
Counties. The first is for Lizzie Jane Crasper, born 1859 and 


Little Lizzie was our darling 
Pride of all our hearts at home 
But the Angels moving lively 
Came and whispered Lizzie Jane 


Farewell dear Lizzie! then [she] left us 
For a brighter world than this 
For we hope to one day meet you 
In our home beyond the skies 

(Old cemetery between Palenville 
and Kiskaton; Barbara B. Mower.) 
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The second, for Frankie Champlin who died in 1858 at the age 
of six: 


Frankie 
He sleeps in innocence. 
(Constantia Center; Ellen Stone) 


Frankie sleeps under a statue of a lamb, with a carven rose over 
his name. 

For pathos it was formerly the custom to register last words; 
for example, a Mrs. Anna Wood, who died in 1820 at the age of 
thirty-nine, has this inscription: 


Mothers last words: 
John, be a good boy 
Lord Jesus receive my soul 
Erected by her son J F Wood, of La. 
Sept. 1, 1877 
(Pleasant Grove Cemetery, Ithaca; 
Frank A. Mason) 


There is in Greene County a pair of stones for Tobias Myer and 
his wife Hannah. She died in 1853 at the age of sixty-three; he 
in 1861 at the age of seventy-nine. Each has a single line which 
may represent last words: 


Hannah: “The time is short.” 

Tobias: “It is well.” 
(Off Route 23-A near Palenville; 
Barbara B. Mower) 


Sometimes inscriptions were much longer. Here is one from 
Westchester County for a woman of twenty-four: 


True womanhood’s unselfish zeal 
In her bred courage to endure 

And sympathy for woe and weal 
Each baffled hope to reassure 
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To gifted souls a ——— bright 

That brought to view the hidden mind 
To humble worth a gracious light 

That ——— as latent merit shine. 


The world paid hommage to her grace 
So frank, exuberant and brave 

Basked in the sunshine of her life 
And beauty’s lavish tribute gave. 


Yet only those within the sphere 
Her love’s reliant faith contest 
Know what affinities endear 
What invalid longings harm her rest. 
(White Plains, Kathleen D. Scholl) 


The earliest burial date in the small graveyard of St. George's 
Chapel, Schenectady, is for an English immigrant—inscriptions 
for immigrants are rarely found: 


Here lies the remains of Joseph Doson from England 
who departed this life on the 18th day of March 
1788—Aged 62 years. 


What tho in age I leave my Wife 
And all the joys of human life, 
Grieve not my friends to see me die 
For so must you as well as I. 

Life is a flower that soon will fade, 

And Death a Debt that must be paid. 
So farewell Friends your grief refrain, 
When Christ appears we'll meet again. 


Ellen Swingle, who found this epitaph, came upon another one 
which puzzled her. Perhaps you can explain it: 


Brothers in the Rebellion of 1861 


Soldiers born in the Churchyard Schoolhouse Drilling 





Corporal Joseph V. V. West 
Co. D 16 Volunteers Davenport, lowa 
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Died at camp Monterey from battles at Pittsburgh Landing 
Died hospital No. 9 with liver near Corinth, Mississippi 


April 1862 
Aged 22 years 
The soldiers rest 
He rests with his maker 
(St. George’s, Schenectady) 


Probably no collector of epitaphs is willing to limit himself 
to inscriptions from one State, and of course no Cornell class is 
made up exclusively of Yorkers. So at this point we take some 
samples from New England, beginning with Rhode Island. I was 
specially pleased to get a report by Harriet J. Blumenthal of New- 
port, R. I., because I myself have few epitaphs from her State. She 
visited the graveyard which is known in Newport as the “Old 
Cemetery.” Here is an example of the stately rhetoric of another 


century: 


TO THE MEMORY 
OF Mr. John Channing, “Merchant” 
In his manners 
He was gentle courteous polite; 
Of disposition 
Frank hospitable and generous. 
A warm advocate 
For civil and Religious liberty. 
A Congregationalist, 
Catholick and liberal in his Sentiments. 
A firm believer 
Of the great doctrines of Christianity 
He relied for salvation. 
On the merits and atonement 
OF JESUS 
In this faith he lived: 
And supported by these hopes he died 
20 Feb. 1771 
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One of the curious stones in this cemetery has a representation 
of an arm with the statement that a certain William Tripp had 
his “Arm Amputated Feby 20th 1786 Also his wife’s.” 

One very elaborate stone has a family coat of arms and be- 
neath it the following inscription: 


Abigail—wife of Mr. George Warton 

died May 12, 1726—age 28 

“Having left five pledges of her love” 
Terras Astraea reliquit 


There follows a poem, partly illegible, but Miss Blumenthal 
thinks that the following text is probably authentic: 


If tears, alas could speak a husband’s woe, 

My verse would streight in Plaintiff numbers flow: 
Or if so great a loss, deplored in vain, 

Could solace so my throbbing heart from pain, 
Then would I, Oh, sad Consolation chuse, 

Fo[r] sooth my cureless grief, a Private Muse: 

But since thy Well-known piety demands 

A public monument at thy GEORGE’S Hands, 

O ABIGAIL, I dedicate this tomb to thee, 

Thou Dearest Half of Poor Forsaken Me. 


One more of these Newport epitaphs must be quoted—the one 
for Captain Augustus N. Littlefield, who died in 1878 at the age 
of seventy-five: 


“An experienced and careful master 
mariner who never made a call upon 
underwriters for any loss. 

He died in peace.” 


From the old Baptist cemetery in Suffield, Connecticut, Janet 
M. Upson brought an epitaph for the Rev. John Hasting, the 
second Baptist minister of the town. He died in 1811 at the age 
of sixty-seven. Here is the tribute to him: 
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WHO LIKE THE APOSTLES 
CALL’D FROM MEAN EMPLOY, 
MADE SINNERS TREMBLE, FILL’D 
THE SAINTS WITH JOY. 


Possibly a relative of this clergyman, “Harvey Hasting esq.,” 
who died in 1830 at the age of eighty-seven, was evidently re- 
garded as surely bound for heaven: 


LAUREL MAY FLOURISH AROUND 
THE CONQUEROR’S TOMB 
BUT HAPPIEST HE WHO 
WINS THE WORLD TO COME. 


As could have been predicted, the students who found the 
greatest number of interesting inscriptions were two from the 
Boston area, Barbara A. Johnson of Belmont and John W. Craig 
of Needham. Both of them, of course, visited the famous Old 
Granary Burial Gound in Boston whose inscriptions are so well 
known to collectors that I must not take up too much space with 
them. Both students liked the poem for Edward Carter, who 
died in 1742 at the age of forty-five: 

Farewell Vain World I have Enough of the 
and now I’m Careles what thou Sayst of me 
What Fault thou seest in me 

Take Care to Shun 

Theres worke within thy Self 

That Should be Done 


Thy Smiles I Court not nor thy Frowns I fear 
My Cares are past my head lies quiet here. 


Among others chosen by Barbara is this for a patriot: 


ELISHA BROWN 
of BOSTON 
who in Octr 1769, during 17 days 
inspired with 
a generous Zeal for the LAWS 
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bravely & successfully 
opposed a whole British Regt 
in their violent attempt 
to FORCE him from his 
legal habitation 
Happy Citizen when call’d singley 
to be a Barrier to the Liberties 
of a Continent. 


A favorite of John Craig’s in the “Old Granary” is the stone 
placed by Benjamin Franklin for his parents, who died in their 
eighties in the years 1744 and 1752: 


They lived lovingly together in wedlock fifty-five 
years, and without an estate 

Or any gainful exployment, by constant labor & 
honest industry maintained a large 

Family comfortably, and brought up 13 children & 
seven grandchildren res- 

Pectably. From this instance readers be encouraged 
to diligence in thy calling, and dis- 

Trust not Providence. He was a pious & prudent man; 
she a discreet & virtuous woman. 


Barbara found in the old burying ground at Watertown, Mass. 
(Mt. Auburn St. at Coolidge corner), among epitaphs for ances- 
tors of President Calvin Coolidge the following: 


In Memory of 
PETER COOLLIDG, Son 
of Mr David and Mrs. 
DOROTHY COOLLIDG 
who fell asleep Octr 30th 1784 
in the 15th Year of his Age 
Within this Grave here one doth lie 
Who saw Gods glory & did die. 


The same collector found in an old Braintree cemetery an in- 
scription which she calls “flowery,” for a Mrs. Eunice Barnard 
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who died in 1846 at the age of twenty. The quality of the verse, 
especially in the past line, is unusual: 


The flower that blooms the brightest 
Is doomed the first to fade— 
The form that moves the lightest 
In earth is soonest laid. 
The bird that sings the sweetest 
First droops away & dies. 
And happy hearts are fleetest 
Beneath the lower skies. 


It was said earlier that epitaphs for immigrants are not fre- 
quently reported, but John Craig found one for a Scot in an old 
cemetery just off the green in Concord, Mass.: 


Here rests in Hope 
The Remains of John Beatton Esqr 
who departed this Life June 9th A.D. 1776 
Aged 74 years 

This worthy man was born in Scotland but had lived a 
long course of years in this Town where he acquired a large 
Estate & possessed a reputation Remarkably fair & unspotted. 
He was a serious, meek, devout Christian & Breathed the 
Spirit of the Religion which he Professed. His dealings were 
so just & punctual, his friendship so true, his conversations 
so inoffensive & sincer, & the discharge of his public offices 
so upright & faithful, that he attracted from all who knew 
him an uncommon share of confidence & esteem. His [ben]ign 
acts to his friends, his Bounties to many, his benefactions to 
the Ministery of that Gospel which he loved, his charities to 
the poor, & the Bequests of his last will to them & to public 
uses, evedence that in him strict Justice was united with great 
benevolence and generosity; with as little apearince as cir- 
cumstances would allow he did much good. He left no issue 
but his widow mourns the loss of a most tender & Faithful 
Husband. 

“He clos’d his eyes & saw his God.” 
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The most interesting Southern epitaphs this year came from 
Katherine Krauss, who collected in the Baltimore area. She sug- 
gests that the following inscription is for a young man who 
studied too hard in college: 


The paths of Virtue 
And of Science trod 
Resigned his Soul 
To the Almighty God. 
Charles Arthur, A.B. 
Died October 27th, 1815 
at the age of 20. 
(St. Thomas’s, Worthington Valley, Md.) 
Another somewhat abrupt statement is from the graveyard of the 
Deer Park Chapel, about five miles from Westminster, Md.: 
Here Lieth our Son dead 
Someone Struck him on the head. 
Peter Baker 
Born February 6, 1863 
Died July 9, 1887 

I wish that there were space for the long epitaph which re- 
calls the kind memory of John McDonogh, a millionaire who 
built schools for underprivileged children. To the boys who at- 
tend the McDonogh School in Baltimore, the famous epitaph 
gives no less than fifteen “commandments” or grave pieces of ad- 
vice, the last of which follows: ““The conclusion at which I have 
arrived is that without temperance there is no health; without 
virtue no order; without religion no happiness; and the sum of 
our being is to live wisely, soberly and righteously.” 

West of New York State the settlements are so comparatively 
recent that it is harder to find interesting old epitaphs, but this 
class provided samples from Ohio (Joanne R. Williams) and 
Ozarkee County, Wisconsin (Margaret R. Miller). There is some- 
thing different about this inscription for John Taylor of Vardalin, 
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Ohio, who died in 1871: 


Our Father here he’s under ground 

The dearest friend we ever found 

But through the Lord’s unbounded love 
We'll meet again in realms above. 


In a graveyard near Dayton, Ohio, Joanne found a row of nine 
little tombstones, children of David and Susanna Kunkle, who 
lost all these babes between 1855 and 1872; the oldest at death was 
less than a year old. There were no comments on the stones, but 
the dates seemed to the collector more eloquent than this inscrip- 
tion for a child named Edgar Bartmess, who died in 1872 at the 
age of four: 


Kiss me mother ere I leave you 
Kiss you[r] darling child once more 
Ere I leave this world so dreary 
For that bright and happy home. 
(Concord Methodist, Englewood, Ohio) 


The most unusual epitaph found by Margaret Miller is from 
the Union Cemetery, Port Washington, Wisconsin. Probably the 
angel of death, Azrael, is intended in the last line, but he gets the 
name Israel. 

In Memory of Margaret Tillapaugh 

Died October 15, 1877 
Aged 
77 years 

We gathered round our Mother’s bed 
To catch her parting breath 

But one stood nearer to her heart 
We knew his name was death. 


She went unseen but not alone 
Dear Pilgrim of the earth 

For Jesus held her by the hand 
As Israel bore her forth. 













































































UPSTATE, DOWNSTATE 


FOLKLORE NEWS AND NOTES 


By B. A. BOTKIN ann WILLIAM G. TYRRELL 


READING AND WRITING 


THE YORK STATE SCHOOL OF FOLKLORE. In his address on 
“Folklore Horizons” at our Annual Winter Meeting in New York 
City, January 31, Louis C. Jones paid deserved tribute to Harold W. 
Thompson and Carl Carmer as founders of the “York state school of 
folklore.” This school, he pointed out, was one of the products of 
America’s “awareness of itself” in the Thirties, along with the Federal 
Arts Projects and various local folklore groups that sprang up 
throughout the country. Coming between Walter Ducloux’s world- 
horizon talk on “Folklore and the Voice of America” and Susan 
Reed’s “vertical” recital of “Songs My Grandmother Sang,” Louis’ 
paper had an electrifying effect, and a solidifying one. It linked the 
members and guests of the New York Folklore Society with the state, 
the country, and the world, in the Voice of York State folklore, sing- 
ing the songs of grandmothers from many lands. 

The York state school, as Louis showed (and I hope his paper 
will be printed in the Quarterly soon), was “different,” in that it 
“utilized folklore not for scholarly purposes, but as stuff to be turned 
back to people for literary production” (e.g., in the work of Alec 
Drummond, Samuel Hopkins Adams, and Walter Edmonds). This, 
he went on to say, has disturbed a great many of our friends among 
the scholars. “We respect them, but their pattern is not ours. Folklore 
is a tool and a resource to enrich and enliven, not an end in itself. We 
saw the kinship of folklore to the culture of our country and the rest 
of the world. I am not one who says that folklore is a panacea to cure 
the world’s ills. But wisely used, it can bring about greater under- 
standing and mutuality. Back of our Quarterly and the Farmers’ Mus- 
eum and the Seminars in American Culture and this society with its 
vigorous and popular approach is a concept of American culture that 
makes sense to me.” 

It makes sense to a lot of us, and Louis’ vigorous, challenging 
statement was particularly heartening as well as enriching and en- 
livening, coming at this time when so much nonsense is being written 
about the abuses of folklore “popularization” and “utilization.” 
Perhaps in another paper Louis will document his thesis with an 
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analysis of the techniques and methods used by York state folklorists 
in presenting their lore and giving it literary form. In the present 
paper he confined himself largely to the innovations introduced by 
Harold Thompson in teaching folklore so that his students could use 
it in teaching—to “make history more meaningful and literature 
richer” as well as to illuminate science. 

While the York state school tends to conform to Carl Carmer’s 
separation of York state from the state of New York, it is to be 
hoped that downstate folklorists are not excluded. At any rate, in 
the next (Downstate) issue of the Quarterly, the latter will have a 
chance to be heard. 


APPLIED FOLKLORE. In a paper on “Applied Folklore: Creating 
Understanding through Folklore” which I wrote to be read in absentia 
at the April 7-8 Folklore Conference of the National Folk Festival 
in St. Louis (held under the auspices of University College, Washing- 
ton University, in celebration of the Centennial of Washington Uni- 
versity and the Sesquicentennial of the Louisiana Purchase), I pointed 
out that the folk festival movement (which took the lead in applying 
folklore to understanding of and among peoples) is now being 
supplemented by the folk culture seminars. As cases in point I cited 
the Sixth Annual Seminars in Amercan Culture to be held in Coop- 
erstown this July and the Second Annual Seminars on the Folk 
Culture of the Pennsylvania Dutch Country at Kutztown in the same 
month. Two of the Cooperstown courses would seem to be directly 
in line with the York state school of Louis’ pronouncement: ‘Patterns 
of American Folk History” and “Folklore of the Newer Americans.” 
In the former, Chairman Carl Carmer will doubtless demonstrate 
how folk history approximates his definition of folklore cited in The 
Wonderful World of Books (Mentor, 1953) : “Knowledge of a nation’s 
folklore is knowledge of the creative workings of the minds of its 
folk. It is a key to a nation’s values, a highway that leads into the 
heart of its people.” 

On March 7 at the home of Moritz Jagendorf I had an opportunity 
to observe how the folk festival and folk culture seminar may be 
combined in an informal gathering (what used to be called a soirée). 
Hearing American, Irish, and Jugo-Slav folk music played and sung 
and discussed, we all felt such a glow of understanding and “mutual- 
ity” that we wished the experience could be duplicated in thousands of 
homes across the land, to the same end of peace on earth and good 
will toward men. “Each country is entitled to its own way of life,” 
was the way Uladen Zoich summed it up; and our Western ballads 
and folk songs seem as fine and fitting to him as his own Jugo-Slav 
epics. 
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“THE NAMES ARE DIFFERENT.” A humanist and a humanitarian 
among folklorists, Joseph Gaer has long been interested in the folk- 
lore of religion. Several years ago he embarked on an ambitious 
SR peek nery apa the folklore of the Bible for the layman—which 
as resulted in two volumes to date: The Lore of the Old Testament 
(1951) and The Lore of the New Testament (1952), both published 
by Little, Brown. As a relief from this monumental task but to the 
same end of demonstrating the Brotherhood of Man, he has just 
brought out, this spring, a charming, useful little volume for younger 
readers, Holidays around the World. Beginning with nature worship 
and ending with United Nations Day, the book is comparative and 
applied folklore in the best sense, showing how “Everybody Loves 
a Holiday” and how “Holidays are History.”—cast in the same mold 
as his earlier How the Great Religions Began (Dodd, Mead, 1935). 
From his home in Santa Monica, this indefatigable ex-New Yorker 
writes me that he has read galleys on Young Heroes, to be published 
in September, and is finishing The Fables of India for spring, 1954. 
Here is a truly “around the world” folklorist. 


OUT-OF-STATE YORKERS. This column is chauvinistic enough to 
want to keep in touch with New York City and York State folklorists 
now living elsewhere; and we wish more of them would take the 
trouble to keep us informed of their activities. Herbert Halpert of 
Murray State College, Kentucky, contributes a workmanlike biblio- 
graphical appendix to Vance Randolph’s delightful collection of 
Ozark folk tales, Who Blowed Up the Church House? (Columbia), 
which H. H. describes as the “first major collection of American-Eng- 
lish white folk tales for an adult audience.” 

At the last annual meeting of the Illinois Folklore Society (which 
now issues an occasional Newsletter) in December, Warren S. Walker 
of Blackburn College, Carlinville, Illinois, read a paper on “The 
Range of Folklore in the Works of James Fenimore Cooper.’ Doctor 
Walker, it will be recalled, wrote his thesis on “Folk Elements in the 
Novels of James Fenimore Cooper” under Harold Thompson in 
1951; and until recently, his wife, Barbara, was a valued member of 
our staff, whose place is now taken by Winston Hannesson. 


HOME TOWN PAPERS PLEASE COPY (AND SUPPLY COPY). 
Harry Siemsen, the poultry-farming folklorist of Sawkill (whom we 
inaccurately located in Zena) , sends us a clipping from Sophie Miller's 
column, “Do You Remember?” in the Kingston Daily Freeman for 
February 3, relaying an account of a visit to Harry related here in 
the Winter issue. The account seems accurate enough, but Harry 
sees in this version of another version an analogy to the folklore 
process. “We wonder how we get so many variants in folk songs 
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and stories... I wonder how much further it [the account] changes 
when a reader . . . tries to tell some one else about it, and a year or 
so later he or she tries to relate what they heard.” 

But Harry sees a further value in these clippings. He thinks it 
would boost the circulation of the Quarterly if other papers reprinted 
similar items relating to their respective localities. Since we often 
reprint items from local papers, this would only be fair. But we 
must first get from local sources more news of local folklorists and 
their activities. It is the old egg-and-chicken business. But what 
I really wanted to pass on is Harry’s comment on Carl Sandburg’s 
birthday broadcast: “Our philosophies have a lot in common, but 
he probably knows how to spell it.” The local folklorists have a lot 
in common with this Quarterly, and perhaps it is too much spelling 
that keeps us from reaching them all. 


SWITCHING FREIGHT CARS. Our story of the quarter comes 
from Alfred Baker of Mill Neck, in Nassau County. From a letter 
from his grandfather, the author-illustrator, Peter Newell (1862-1924), 
to a lady in Paducah, Kentucky (for her paper before the Paducah 
“Delphic Club”), dated February 16, 1914 (the original letter being 
now on display in the Delphic Room of the Paducah Carnegie Public 
Library), he extracts a childhood reminiscence of the close of the 
Civil War. This happens to interest me because I am now at work 
(with Alvin F. Harlow) on a collection of railroad folklore, which 
includes, among other things, notes on primitive forms of motive 
power for trains (such as horses and sails). Writes Peter Newell: 

“I remember my Aunt, who was expecting my Uncle’s return from 
the front, listening anxiously to the coughing of a train that was 
making a noisy entrance into the town. ‘No,’ she finally said, ‘it’s not 
a passenger train—it’s a freight, I hear it switching.’ That remark 
conveyed to my mind the idea of a train with a monster whip, on the 
plan of a well sweep, which was somehow operated to urge the train 
on. This was in Bushnell, Illinois, to which place I was transplanted 
at a very early age, and where I grew up.” 

The Illinois Folklore Society Newsletter please copy. 

B. A. B. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS 


DOWNSTATE FOLKLORE activities have been highlighted by an 
informative series of radio programs by Jac Holzman, heard over 
WNYC, Thursday afternoons from 5:00 to 5:30. Holzman has carefully 
analyzed and interpreted a wide range of topics, all fully illustrated 
with appropriate recordings. The approach in this series, Adventures 
in Folk Music, is always fresh and challenging, and the material 
should be preserved in more permanent form. 
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Another program of folk music currently heard over some 66 
radio stations in the nation is Folk Songs and Foot Notes, a series by 
Lou Ford for the National Association of Educational Broadcasters. 
Ford features recordings of folk music from all over the world. 
Original New York State outlets for the spring series were WNYE, 
Brooklyn, WAER, Syracuse and WSPE, Springville. Tapes of the 
broadcasts can be obtained by other interested stations. 

Folksinger Paul Arnold returned to the airwaves after his success- 
ful TV shows a few seasons back. Now calling himself America’s 
Wandering Minstrel, Arnold presented his songs and stories over 
WINS, Monday through Friday, 10:15 to 10:30 P. M. 

Other Down-State folk news was the announcement of a new 
periodical to be devoted entirely to American Folk Music. The new 
monthly is a venture of Monarch Editions Ltd. (41 W. 33rd St., 
N. Y. 1) and publisher John V. Holmes. It will be a round-up of news 
and notes about folk music performers, collectors, concerts, programs, 
recordings, and other items of interest to the folk fan. 


UPSTATE FOLKLORISTS made folklore history with two important 
functions. Utica’s Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute scheduled a series 
of programs of Music of the People to parade examples of the various 
national cultures of the area. Early performances were by local Welsh 
and Polish groups who sang traditional folk and sacred music. In 
Syracuse, the Syracuse University Outing Club held its fifth annual 
Folk Festival with songs, dances, and other entertainment from a 
variety of sources. 

The “dean of York State folklore” and QUARTERLY editor 
Harold W. Thompson received unique recognition for his distinctive 
contributions when he was given an “Award of Merit” from the 
American Association for State and Local History. The results of 
long planning by ‘““Tommy” and colleagues Louis Jones, Carl Carmer, 
and others will be evident in July at the Cooperstown “Seminars on 
American Culture” in such programs as “Patterns of American Folk 
History” and “Folklore of the Newer Americans.” 


INTERNATIONAL FOLK MUSIC has become available in recent 
comprehensive recorded collections. The International Music Ets- 
teddfod, held in Wales a year ago, was recorded by the International 
Music Council of UNESCO in coéperation with the BBC and is being 
distributed on long-playing disks by Westminster (WAL-209). Songs 
and dances, by groups and soloists, are vividly presented in the album. 
With narration and the captivating musical quality of the competitors, 
the recordings give a sense of actually observing the folk festival. Per- 
formers from the British Isles, Scandinavia, and western and southern 
Europe provide most of the selections. A more wide-spread geograph- 
ical coverage, and consequently a greater variety in the musical 
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characteristics, is contained in the Folkways (117 W. 46th St., N. Y. 
19) collection of Music of the World’s People, Vol. 2 (P-505). Music 
from every continent is represented here, but the approach of the 
collection seems to emphasize musical diversity rather than the ethnic 
backgrounds for the musical expression. 

A detailed catalogue of all the original recorded music preserved 
in the Phonothéque Nationale, Paris, has recently been edited by 
the International Committee on Folk Arts and Folklore as a publica- 
tion for UNESCO. The listing is a comprehensive source of informa- 
tion about authentic folk music, recorded in all parts of the world 
from the early years of the century to the present. 


THE MEDITERRANEAN AREA is the subject for other recent 
recorded surveys. Folk Music of the Mediterranean, a Folkways release 
(P-501), draws on the striking contrasts of the music of the entire 
littoral area. With some common historic backgrounds, the area, how- 
ever, constitutes a source of extremes of musical expression. Following 
the southern coast from east to west and then the northern shoreline 
in the same direction, the musical features of the Mediterranean are 
clearly illustrated. For a first-hand view of the performance of one of 
the musical selections, the 16mm motion picture Ballets of the Atlas, 
a production of AF Films (1600 Broadway, N. Y. 19), is worth seeing; 
it is a graphic dramatization of ceremonies of the Berbers of North 
Africa. 

The geographical extremes of the Mediterranean are the sources 
for a significant song recital by Cynthia Gooding in the Elektra (189 
W. 10th St., N. Y. 14) recording of Turkish and Spanish Folk Songs 
(EKLP-6). Miss Gooding, who here reveals a voice of great charm 
and ability, sings traditional songs from the two countries in a style 
that tempers some of the inordinate qualities of the music. Folk Music 
of Yugoslavia sets forth musically the complex ethnology of the area; 
songs and dances are combined with rituals and regional ballads in 
this Folkways recording (P-434). 

Inland from the Mediterranean shore but displaying some of the 
region’s musical attributes, Switzerland has been examined by Laura 
Bolton. Her Songs and Dances of Switzerland for Folkways (FP-807) 
includes examples of popular and traditional music, such as village 
dances and bell-ringers and the expected but authentic Alpine horns 
and yodels. South from the Mediterranean some 4000 miles is Tan- 
ganyika Territory, the source of the modest but impressive London 
recording, the first in its Music of Africa Series (LB-567). Not con- 
cerned about the intrusion of outside influences, the disk establishes 
clearly the quality of instrumental, ceremonial, and social music of 
the different tribes. 


AMERICAN FOLK MUSIC on recent recordings has had a definite 
appeal for the youngsters. Pete Seeger’s American Folk Songs for Chil- 
dren, Folkways (FP-701), is a lively demonstration of melodies from 
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the book of the same name by Ruth Crawford Seeger (Doubleday, 
1938). With appealing vocalizing, except for one or two overly vigor- 
ous renditions, the record naturally stimulates musical activities on the 
part of young listeners. Also for the youngsters is a happy blending 
by Murray Phillips of familiar folklore and well-known tunes in the 
RCA-Victor recordings of Buffalo Bill and The Story of Paul Bunyan. 
A selection of Mother Goose Play Songs, in the same series, is another 
unpretentious but attractive program for the youngest listeners. 

Children themselves, in their street games and songs, are the 
featured performers on the Folkways recording of 1, 2, 3, And A Zing, 
Zing, Zing (FP-703). Youngsters and teen-agers at play on the streets, 
stoops, sidewalks and playgrounds and at home and in church were 
recorded last summer by Tony Schwartz in the west-side of mid-town 
Manhattan. This unusual “field” recording captures much of the flavor 
of young Yorkers, but we deserve to know more about the cultural 
origins and background of this folk material. 


THE ANGLO-AMERICAN TRADITION is well demonstrated in an 
outstanding Tempo (8540 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 46) release of 
Joe Hansen—The Stranger from the Sea (TT-2218). This is a program 
of songs from both sides of the Atlantic in a robust and easy-going 
style. John Jacob Niles, pioneer collector of Anglo-American folklore, 
sings, in irregular fashion, four of the great Child ballads in Ballads, 
Vol. z for Boone-Tolliver (Boot Hill, RFD 7, Lexington, Ky.). In 
contrast to the Niles program is the selection of six of the Child ballads 
sung in straight-forward harmonies by Shep Ginandes for Elektra on 
British Traditional Ballads in America (EKLP-4). Anglo-American 
Songs and Ballads (AAFLS-12) is one of the first two albums of the 
Archive of American Folk Song to be released by the Recording Lab- 
oratory of the Library of Congress (Washington 25, D. C.) on a single 
long-playing disk. The other release on the new speed is Negro Religi- 
ous Songs and Services (AAFS-10), a notable collection made more so 
by the editing of neighbor Ben Botkin. 

Folk Songs from the British Isles (Westminster WL-4003) is a con- 
cert program of 15 popular songs and ballads. The sparkling orchestral 
arrangements by Armstrong Gibbs give a fresh quality to the measures 
of an old tradition. Richard Hayward voices traditional songs and 
ballads as well as music hall favorites in the London recording, From 
the Irish Road (LB-614). 


FROM NEIGHBORING POINTS in Canada and the Caribbean 
come additional examples of the folk process. Alan Mills, popular 
Canadian folksinger, performs rarely heard Newfoundland Fishing 
Songs. This Folkways product is as intriguing musically as it is a re- 
vealing picture of life and outlook. Arts and crafts used in everday 
life are fully depicted in the film Habitant Arts and Crafts, from the 
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National Film Board of Canada (1270-6th Ave.,.N. Y. 20). Primitive 
Painters of Charlevoix, another NFB sound film in color, observes 
a amateurs painting their surroundings in a natural and attractive 
style. 

Musical expression as a part of traditional religious ceremonies 
appears in the Elektra recording of Voices of Haiti (EKLP-5). These 
documentary recordings, made by Maya Deren, furnish a realistic 
understanding of rhythms and invocations that make up the complex 
culture of the island. Maya Deren is also the author of a recent ex- 
amination of the folk beliefs and rituals of Haiti, Divine Horseman 
(N. Y.: Thames and Hudson). Her account, written after spending 
three years in a small Haitian community, is a thoroughly scientific 
study of a complicated subject; the explanation of the mixture of 
cultures and folk expression will be of interest to all seeking to dis- 
card the popular concepts of Haiti. 

A stylized version of a ritual dance is given a dramatic performance 
by Jean Leon Destiné to the accompaniment of intense rhythms in 
Witch Doctor. This film is an effectively staged presentation by pro- 
ducers Ritter-Young-Lerner. 

Also in the popular approach is Caribbean Dances. Another Folk- 
ways release (FP-840), it surveys the adaptations of European dance 
forms in several islands of the region. The French influence in Haiti 
is remarkably described by the performances of members of the Duro- 
seau family of Port Au Prince in Haitian Piano (Folkways FP-837). 


FOLK DANCE FANS have available excellent teaching materials for 
converting others, youngsters especially, to their ranks. Let’s Do the 
Square Dance, a Decca set in three parts (K-72, -73, -74) is admirably 
designed for teaching purposes. Caller Johnny O’Leary goes through 
the sets in preliminary movements to furnish a better understanding 
of the regularly paced dances that follow. American Square Dance is a 
Coronet film (Coronet Building, Chicago 1) that clearly describes the 
basic principles of typical dances. It should be useful for introducing 
the subject to school groups on almost any level. The Columbia re- 
cording of Square Dances for Children (MJV-197) is a lively presenta- 
tion that will require youngsters to do some active stepping to the 
vigorous calls. 

Music for such traditional dances as the waltz, two-step, three-step, 
and schottische are provided on the Decca recording of the music of 
Sydney Thompson, who has done much to popularize Old Tyme 
Dances (DL-5441). Brilliantly colorful arrangementts of polkas, maz- 
urkas, and waltzes are supplied on the Tempo release of Folk Music 
for Dancing (TT-2202). 

W. G. T. 
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